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IL-BEARING ROCKS do not always release 


a flow when penetrated by the drill. In such 
instances the rock at the bottom of the borehole 
must be opened up by other methods. Early in 1949 
this problem arose at an oilfield in Pakistan when 
drilling had reached a depth of 14 miles! Deciding 
that explosives would have to be used, the oil 
company asked the I.C.I. organisation in Pakistan 
for assistance. Conditions in the borehole were 
such that the explosive, packed in a container 5 inches 
in diameter, would have to withstand temperatures 
close to the boiling point of water and a pressure 
of 4 tons per square inch. 

I.C.I. Nobel Division in Glasgow were given 
the facts and special explosives and blasting equip- 
ment were developed and sent out to Pakistan. 
These were assembled and placed in the bore- 
hole, under the supervision of an 
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Home Fires 


Fires are quite all right in their 
proper place. When they break 
out elsewhere, within the house 
or outbuildings, they can quickly 
runthroughtheproperty. Though 
nothing can put back what has 
been lost, our Fire Policy can 
make good your losses. 


Better Terms 


When school fees come in, 
some fathers find themselves 
wrestling with sums. Others have 
discovered however, that the 
right answer to this particular 
problem is to take out an Edu- 
cation Policy with us well before 
schooling begins. It’s just a 
matter of good arithmetic. 


Future Outlook Settled 
However promising the pre- 
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a careful consideration ofa Life 
Policy, and our booklet ‘How to 
be Well Assured’ gives a variety 
of choices to suit your needs. 
You’d be well-advised to read it. 


For your Panes 


The bigger the windows, the 
more natural targets they be- 
come for sticks, stones and 
elbows. When they are broken, 
our Plate Glass Policy makes 
sure you are fairly compensated 
for the damage. 


And finally... 


If you would know more about 
any of the policies outlined here, 
if we can provide any informa- 
tion about any particular policies 
or about insurance problems 
generally— pray make what use 


: . So Ne \ sent, the future safeguard is all- of us you wish. Our address is 
L.GoTeteemn nical service mining \ pp pa ae ed young pean Ge tee ven Sree, Dept. 
: ts. 59, , E.C.4. 
engineer. The charge was fired TR ee re oe Saneoe 


and a column of crude oil, under 
immense pressure, shot 140 feet 


into the air. 
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Last Weeks of the Truman Administration 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


F military power is an asset in facing the problems of the 

future then the retiring President of the United States, Harry S. 

| Truman, is doing well by the future President of the United 

States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. Truman is handing over to 

him, for whatever use he may be able to make of it, the mighty 
power of the hydrogen bomb. 

As I am preparing this broadcast two men are getting ready for 
their first personal meeting since June 2, when they last met as 
President and General. A considerable flow of invective, recrimina- 
tion, and personal abuse has passed between them. It remains to 
be seen whether presently they will regard all that as merely a 
campaign ritual which need leave no lasting embarrassment in 
personal relations. 

But however successful or unsuccessful they may be in setting 
aside the uncomplimentary remarks of the campaign period, the 
outgoing President will, in effect, put proudly at the disposal of 
the prospective new President a newer and bigger military weapon 
than anyone ever had before. That weapon is a thing known 
popularly as a hydrogen bomb. Actually we do not have an official 
statement that a hydrogen bomb has been exploded: the officials 
have grown so security-conscious about such matters that their 
public statements read like guessing games. But they have an- 
nounced that further atomic weapons tests have recently taken 
place. They say that these tests included experiments contributing 
to thermo-nuclear weapons research. They also say that these tests 
took place in furtherance of the President’s announcement of 
January 31, 1950. 

Why it really contributes to security to say things in such a 


roundabout way is beyond this reporter’s understanding. A little 
checking back over the record shows that on January 31, 1950, 
President Truman told everyone that he had ordered an effort to 
devise a hydrogen bomb. Thus the reference to the 1950 date really 
tells us what has been going on out in the mid-Pacific, where the 
American atomic experiments take place. And if confirmation is 
required it exists in the form of letters from officers and men aboard 
ships in the fleet which conducted the experiments. These letters 
refer to a blast or explosion many times larger than any of the 
previous atomic explosions. So, beyond any reasonable doubt, a 
hydrogen bomb has been set off. 

This was something that Mr. Truman had hoped might happen. 
The genesis of the matter goes back to midsummer of 1949 when 
the Russians set off their first atomic bomb. Th2re was great 
controversy ensuing here in Washington at the time over what the 
United States would do next. The Atomic Energy Commission was 
split down the middle on the matter. One group insisted that since 
the Russians possessed a conventional atomic bomb, the United 
States must attempt to obtain the bigger hydrogen bomb in order 
to recapture a lead over Russia in super-destructive weapons. The 
other group contended that the answer should be sought not in the 
area of the bigger and more destructive hydrogen bomb but rather 
in the area of smaller atomic weapons to be used tactically. 

The issue was taken to the President, who decided in favour of 
the hydrogen bomb supporters. It should be added that at the time 
there was no guarantee by the scientists that they would be able 
to set off a hydrogen bomb. Well, they have set it off. They did it 
three days before election. To Mr. Truman this is something of a 
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vindication. During the election campaign, the Republicans accused 
him of wrecking the country. He now meets his Republican suc- 
cessor less than forty-eight hours after confirmation of the. fact 
that a hydrogen bomb. has been added to the arsenals of the west. 

At this moment Mr. Truman has another reason for feeling 
vindicated. He has already made more successful arrangements for 
transfer of authority to the new Government than did any of his 
predecessors. Granted, he would much have preferred the easy 
succession to a member of his own party; but having failed to 
obtain that condition in the elections, he has given unusual atten- 
tion to the problem of the orderly succession to power. His 
success so far is due to his own understanding of what can and 
what cannot be done. He knows that he cannot turn legal authority 
or responsibility over to the election winners for another nine weeks. 
Yet the intangible of leadership has in faci a’ready been transferred 
to them. : 


Lessons of History 


Mr. Truman is a serious and respected student of American 
history: he well remembers that the American Civil War became 
inevitable during a similar pzriod of transition from one party to 
another. That was in 1860. It is conceivable that if the outgoing 
President of that year, James Buchanan, had been able to enlist 
the co-operation of the incoming President, Abraham Lincoln, in 
meeting the secession issue, then perhaps the Civil War might 
have been avoided. But such co-operation was not achieved in 
1860. The one other similar example of the problem occurred in 
1932 when Herbert Hoover did try to obtain the co-operation of 
the President-elect, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in dealing with 
the vast problems of monetary policy of that period. That effort was 
a complete failure. In both cases the differences over a high policy 
Were too great to permit any real co-operation. In both instances 

_ the outgoing Presidents clung to policies which were to be repudi- 
ated by their successors. It is Mr. Truman’s hope that he can end 
his term of office with a smoother transition of authority to his 
credit. He is aided in his effort by the knowledge that the one thing 
he cannot do is to bind his successor to policies of which the 
successor does not approve. Buchanan and Hoover both tried to do 
that: their successors refused to be committed. 

In this case Mr. Truman hopes to be able to adjust his own 
policy during his“last nine weeks of office in the direction of his 
successor’s policy, in those areas where any substantial differences 
exist, in order that there will be gradual rather than sharp changes 
of direction. Of course the task in this case is made easier by the 
absence of any differences of policy as sharp or extreme as those 
which existed in 1860 and in 1932. Mr. Eisenhower hirhself con- 
tributed an immediate confirmation of this by appointing as his 
personal representatives in Washington two men long associated 
with the foreign policies of the American Government. He 
named Senator Henry Cabot Lodge to be his liaison officer 
in Washington, in regard to all matters other than the Budget. 
Senator Lodge is the successor to Senator Vandenberg as the lead- 
ing Republican advocate in the Senate of the general body of 
foreign policy of the past seven years. Mr. Eisenhower named 
Joseph M. Dodd, a Detroit banker, to be his liaison officer in budget 
matters. Mr. Dodd has served the retiring Government in the 
German occupation, on the Marshall Plan, on Austrian treaty 
matters, and is financial adviser on Japanese occupation problems. 

None of this means that Mr. Eisenhower is going to advise Mr. 
Truman on policy during the nine weeks interregnum: which 
remain. It does mean that Mr. Eisenhower, having signified the 
general inclination of his own foreign policy views by his selection 
of Senator Lodge and Mr. Dodd to represent him, has made it 
possible for Mr. Truman to understand the areas in which present 
policy can be continued without danger of leading to any sudden 
break on the final day of official transfer of authority. Obviously 
not all policy will be continued without change, but Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Eisenhower are engaged in the most serious and careful 
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efforts yet made in the United States to secure an orderly succes- 
sion from one political party to another. There is no reason at this 
time to anticipate either failure or major shock. _ 

On the surface the greatest likelihood of change would seem to 
be in the area of policy towards the Korean war: at least Mr. 
Eisenhower is going to Korea sometime in the near future to see 
whether he can discover the basis for a new approach to the prob- 
lem. During the campaign Republicans made it sound as though 
this projected visit of the Republican candidate to Korea might in 
itself be able to end the Korean war. Mr. Eisenhower was himself 
careful to avoid making any such promises. However, he did get 
himself into a position of seeming to promise a radical-re-examina- 
tion of the whole problem of American involvement in this Korean 


war; and by implication this held out a prospect of change of policy. 


The date of the trip to Korea is being kept secret for security 
reasons: probably there will be no public reports on the trip until 
it is over—or at least until Mr. Eisenhower has started his return 
trip. The question is whether he can learn anything in the Far East 
which might become the basis for a change both in American policy 
and in the prospects of an end to the war. He will, of course, learn 
some details which he could not obtain in Washington. Field com- 
manders always have private thoughts which they do not write in 
their formal reports. Mr. Eisenhower will thus learn on the spot the 
private views of the commanders and he will also learn the propor- 
tions of the battle which has not of late been going to our advan- 
tage. He is expected to go on to Formosa and to see for himself 
the Chinese Nationalist Army. He will probably visit Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek; but let no one jump to the conclusion that 
Mr. Eisenhower will return to Washington favouring the use 
of nationalist troops in Korea. That matter has long been studied; 
Mr. Eisenhower will learn—if he does not know it already—that 
Generalissimo Chiang was offered a chance to send troops to Korea 
not long ago and declined the offer. 

It would seem to me that some productive change in policy 
might in fact come out of this visit. I do not mean for an instant 
that Mr. Eisenhower can do anything in Korea itself to further a 
truce—that would be impossible—but his mere act of going there 
gives him more manoeuvrability in Far East policy than the present 
Administration possesses. As a distinguished military figure who 
has seen the ground itself, he will be free, if he chooses, to recom- 
mend changes which the present Administration would not even 
dare to consider. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson are in fact prisoners of their 
critics on Far East policy. They became prisoners when they 
acquiesced in the march to the Yalu in late 1950. Many of their 


advisers objected at the time to that military venture: they know . 


it to be a dangerous matter. But when General MacArthur moved 
towards the north, he moved with the acquiescence of Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Acheson. Whatever doubts these men had at the time 
were kept out of sight and out of hearing, for they did not dare 
express them from fear of being called appeasers of Communism. 
From that time the Truman Government was boxed in on Far 
East policy: it could only keep on fighting the war. It could neither 
advance nor withdraw. It could never have considered the possi- 
bility of the admission of China to the United Nations, even if 
such a move might have enjoyed a prospect of bringing the war 
to an end. 


An Overture to the Chinese? LST ; 
Perhaps now this immobility of American policy will be broken. 
No one—probably not even Mr. Eisenhower himself—knows 
whether he will wish to make an overture to the Chinese. Perhaps 
it will be regarded as poor policy even to consider such a matter. 
However—and this I think is the central point—Mr. Eisenhower, 
when he comes back from the Far East, and by virtue of the mere 
fact that he was there, will be able to move in that direction if he 
should desire to do so. That is, he will by going to Korea regain 
manoeuvrability in Far East policy.—Home Service 
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What is the Persian Oil Dispute? 


NSTEAD of starting with Persian oil we shall do well to begin 

with a battle fought near Poitiers, in the middle of France, as 

long ago as A.D. 732, when the Franks under Charles Martel 

stopped the advancing Saracens. That was the turn of the human 
tide which had burst out of Arabia nearly a century before. In the 
Middle East they have rot forgotten those days when Moslems domi- 
nated large non-Moslem populations. Last year an appeal to the 
Moslem world was made by Mullah Kashani. He is the religious pundit 
who stands at Moussadeq’s elbow and whose fanatical followers com- 
mitted those two political murders in Teheran. In that appeal he praised 
the virtues which the early Moslems displayed ‘ from China to Poitiers ’ 
—as he said, and he lamented that power had shifted from the east 
to the west. 

For the past two centuries or soit is the west that has been the 
stronger, and until after the first world war the nationals of western 
states enjoyed a privileged position in the Middle East, in the courts 
and in matters of taxation. Moreover, they carried out and operated 
many enterprises in the Middle East, for which they alone had the 
capital and the technical skill. The railways in Turkey, the Suez 
Canal, and the oil industry in Persia, were all created by foreign money 
and initiative, and they tended to be regarded by the peoples of those 
countries as symbols of western predominance and—rightly or wrongly 
—as instruments of western influence. 

I am starting with these remarks in order to explain the emotionalism 
which underlies many of our problems in the Middle East. In the 
case of the oil dispute it 1s a more important factor than royalties, 
and so is Dr. Moussadeq’s second motive: the desire for neutrality. 
Unlike their realistic Turkish neighbours the Persians think, or at least 
hope, that they will somehow manage to remain neutral if war should 
come. To the outside world the first hint of this hope was given last 
winter, when the International Bank was trying to get Persian oil 
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flowing again. Dr. Moussadeq ruled out the employment of British 
experts on the ground that they were not ‘neutrals’. This is unintel- 
ligible unless one knows that to nationalists like Dr. Moussadeq Great 
Britain and Russia are for ever at war about Persia, all other countries 
being ‘neutral’. It is true that our Persian policy is opposed to that 
of Russia, which long has been, and still is, to get to the Persian Gulf 
through Persia; but our policy, even if devised chiefly for our own 
security, has been of the first importance to Persian independence. 
Dr. Moussadeq, however, in so far as he realises this difference of aim 


Dr. Moussadeq, Prime Minister of Persia. Below: anti-British and anti- 
American demonstration in Teheran last year 


at all, seems emboldened by it to flout British interests since he 
believes that whatever he does Great Britain will come to his” 
help if he gets into trouble. 

The possible effect of oil on neutrality must have been a 
factor in Dr. Moussadeq’s policy since 1944. The Russians made 
a determined effort to obtain an oil concession in north Persia, 
and the Persian Parliament, at Dr. Moussadeq’s instigation, 
hastily passed a bill ruling out the grant of oil concessions to 
foreigners for ever. The Russians were baffled again, in 1947, and 
the Soviet press and radio made violent attacks on the Persian 
Government, which they accused of unfair discrimination. The 
argument was that as the British had an oil concession in south 
Persia the Russians had a right to a concession in the north. Dr. 
Moussadeq’s remedy for this was not to let in the Russians, who 
would speedily sovietise north Persia, but to establish equality 
by turning out the British. So to a large extent the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company is the victim of Persia’s geographical position and 
of Soviet imperialism. 

Persian feelings about independence and neutrality may be 
irrational enough but the aims are not unworthy, and if placed 
in the foreground of the oil dispute would have deserved con- 
sideration. Unfortunately, to justify their nationalisation policy 
the Persians launched a campaign of misrepresentation against 
the Oil Company, based on misunderstood or distorted facts and 
figures and exacerbated by the press and the official radio until 
the population was roused to frenzy. Dr. Moussadeq even 
accused the company of treating its employees as though they 
were domestic animals. He does not seem to have visited the oil 
area (Teheran critics rarely do), and his opinion is not shared 
by the International Labour Office, which reported on the com- 
pany in 1950. One suspects that many wealthy Persians disliked 
the company’s treatment of its employees because it contrasted 
too favourably with conditions in Persian factories, and threw the 
misery of the Persian peasant into too dark relief. But, on the 
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other hand, both the factory hand and the peasant were easily persuaded 
that their miseries were due to foreign greed. 

One current misconception is that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
were less generous than other companies in the Middle East, particularly 
the American. The so-called ‘ fifty-fifty’ arrangement, which is now 
common there (that is, equal division of the net profits), was discussed 
between the company and the Persian Government as early as 1948, 
but the Persians wanted half the profits on all] the company’s activities, 
including, for instance, those in Iraq and Kuwait. The proposal was 
therefore dropped in favour of an agreement which was signed by 
the Persian Government though eventually rejected by the Parliament. 
The company, then, in February 1951, made a clear offer of half 
profits on Persian oil. The Prime Minister, General Razmara, might 
have been expected to announce this offer at once as a victory, but he 
insisted on its being kept secret until some suitable mcement, and when 
he was murdered a month later it was still unknown to the Persian 
public, though not to prominent politicians such as Dr. Moussadeq. 
It is significant that the day after Razmara’s murder the Persian Lower 
House approved the resolution passed by Dr. Moussadeq’s Oil Com- 
mittee in favour of nationalisation of the oil industry, and that the 
day after the shooting of the Minister of Education the nationalisation 
bill was passed by the Senate and became law. 

It is sometimes suggested that as we have nationalised some industries 
in this country the British Government should have immediately recog- 
nised the nationalisation of the Persian oil industry. The issue was not 
so simple. The British Government naturally regarded nationalisation 
in the light of the 1933 agreement, concluded under the auspices of 
the League of Nations: in that agreement the Persian Government 
undertook not to cancel or modify the concession unilaterally, and to 
submit disputes to arbitration. Dr. Moussadeq rejected arbitration and 
referred the company to the Persian courts—from which he is now 
removing a large number of judges as unfit for their positions. He 
rejected two schemes: one approved by Mr. Truman’s personal repre- 
sentative, Mr. Averell Harriman, the other devised by the International 
Bank; and now he has rejected the moderate proposals recommended 
by Mr. Truman and Mr. Churchill. The British Government recognise 
the nationalisation of the oil industry, provided that the whole question 
of compensation is submitted to arbitration under the International 
Court. Dr. Moussadeq now accepts arbitration but only as to property in 
Persia—and on his own strict conditions, which really mean unilateral 
adjudication by him before arbitration; and even that depends on his 
receiving £49,000,000 from the company. 

In insisting on arbitration the British Government have a strong 
case..We have twice since the war submitted disputes with smaller 
states to the International Court. Over the Norwegian Fisheries we 
lost, and we submitted, as was proper, with a good grace. We won the 
case against the Albanian Government, and they were ordered to pay 
damages for the blowing up of two of our naval vessels and the loss 
of nearly 150 men, though we have not received payment and probably 
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never shall. Why should Persia refuse arbitration? It is right that there 
should. not be one law for the rich and another for the poor, but that 
principle should work both ways. Now that international practice 
favours the peaceful settlement of disputes, it is not right that a small 
power should take advantage of its immunity from pressure to refuse 
an impartial settlement of a dispute. 

Meanwhile, the state of Persia is so desperate that Dr. Moussadeq 
declares the country will fall into the hands of the Communists unless 
the British Government and the Oil Company accept his terms. This 
comes oddly from a government which has encouraged the Communist- 
controlled Tudeh Party in its attacks on the British and has done its 
best to persuade the Persian people that the British Government is 
their enemy. This policy has played straight into the hands of Russia, 
the permanent foe of Persian independence. 

Perhaps a clue to the Persian attitude can be found in an incident 
which occurred in the recent war. The owner of a Persian newspaper 
began a series of violent attacks on Persia’s British allies and he was 
asked why he attacked only the British, who at least behaved a hundred 
times better than the Russians. ‘ What?’ he said, ‘ attack the Russians? 
Why, they kidnap people’. Yes, the Russians are near at hand, and 
arbitrary in their behaviour, while the British are far away and have 
some respect for United Nations principles. Moreover, in 1921 the 
Russians squeezed a treaty out of the Persians which permits them to 


send troops into Persia in certain circumstances. And the Russians are 


to be the sole judges as to whether those ‘ certain circumstances ’ have 
arisen. No arbitration there. 
The wave of hysteria which has been worked Lip against Great 


Britain in Persia seems to be a counterpart of the emotional note in 


certain Persian religious ceremonies—formerly held in public but, now 
kept in the background. In these ceremonies men beat themselves with 
chains and cut their heads with swords in remembrance of the deaths 
of Hassan and Husain, grandsons of the Prophet Muhammad. The 
same note is heard in the passion play depicting the death of Husain 
in battle, a moving incident which works up the audience into a frenzy 
of grief. Thirty years ago, and for long before that, the cast of this 
play usually included-a European who earned applause by coming out 
in favour of Husain. Sometimes he was shown as British—perhaps as 
a tribute to British help which had then been for so long the mainstay 
of Persian independence. The fact that he was European was shown 
by a pith helmet or a top hat; British nationality would be suggested 
by a whisky bottle sticking out of a pocket. That naive tribute was 
truer to the Persian character, we will hope, than the incident which 
occurred last July, when the British nurses training Persian girls in a 
hospital in Teheran had to leave the country because they could get 
no protection from the Persian authorities against threats of brutal 


violence. To complete this picture I may say that the hospital had, 


been equipped and the nurses were still being paid by the Anglo- 

Iranian Oil Company. It is sad that the nurses had to leave: there 

are so few nurses in Persia—and so many journalists and orators. 
—Home Service 


The Germans as Partners 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


RITAIN has never been formally allied to Germany since the 

unity of the German nation was proclaimed, with a fairly 

typical lack of tact, in Versailles’ Hall of Mirrors. Only for 

short periods since then have the two countries been on terms 
of friendship which have been promising and intelligible. It is unwise 
to define British-German hostility solely in terms of the animosity and 
disgust inspired by the Hitler regime. Equally contributory factors to 
this hostility have been the German Drang nach Osten which threatened 
British interests in the Middle East, the German drive to secure pre- 
ponderance in central Europe which ran counter to the British theory of 
a balance of power, Tirpitz’s naval. programme which was. aimed 
against Britain alone, and the Rapallo rapprochement with Russia which 
evolved the nightmarish spectre, ‘ the unbeatable alliance’, of the huge 
land-mass with inexhaustible reserves in man- ‘power and raw materials, 
and the vital progressive community with its perfectly functioning, 
expanding industries. 


Britain has now the prospect of an alliance with Germany—or at 
least three-quarters of the German nation—just as soon as the con- 


‘tractual and defence agreements between Federal Germany and the 


Western Powers are ratified. At this stage Britain must ask herself: 
what sort of partners will the 48,000,000 inhabitants of western Ger- 
many turn out to be? Will partnership with them automatically produce 
the greater European stabi lity prophesied, in all countries, by the ex- 
ponents of German sovereignty and German rearmament? Or will it 
produce so many new problems that the coherent, if slow, progress of 
the western nations towards military, economic, and psychological self- 
sufficiency will be turned into a three-legged stage in historical evolution? 

In a small town in the Ruhr a quarterly is being published, in the 
English language, under the title of The Bulwark. Its editor is a 
German who was born a British citizen and who has set himself the 
intelligible and honest objective of improving Anglo-German relations 
by explaining the doubts and fears aroused in Germany by the policies 
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of the Western Powers. A recent number of The Bulwark printed an 
article by a German lawyer, Wilhelm von Rheinbaben, which gives a 
fair idea of how these doubts and fears impinge on one particular 
problem—that of the 10,000,000 German refugees in the Federal 
Republic—and how far they may colour the German attitude towards 
the idea of partnership with the west. 

The way is paved for a wave of mistrust in this country, which is 


the heart of Europe. The west believed that the behaviour of the Russian, 


conquerors in east and central Germany would fill the Germans with 
such hatred of Russia that friendly relations between her and Germany 
could never again be re-established. Most Germans, above all the 
expellees, have come to the conviction, however, that the western states- 
men who allowed the Slav governments to expel 14,000,000 people must 
be held responsible for the deeds of the Russians. Most Germans are 
intelligent enough to lay the blame for the expulsion from east Germany, 
the deaths of 4,000,000 people, the trek to the west, the destruction of 
Dresden, and many other atrocities, at the doors of those who were 
their spiritual authors. They regard the East Powers as the tools but 
the Western Powers as the instigators... 

The expulsion of the east Germans was to be the chief cause of the 
wariness shown by Germany in throwing in her lot with the west. 
There has not even been the feeblest assurance by the west of its willing- 
ness to redress the wrong which has been inflicted upon both the east 
and the west Germans. Even if such an assurance were given, would 
any German—other than Adenauer and his circle—be ready to put 
any faith in it? 

The west is accustomed to say that the Russian promises cannot be 
taken at their face value. That may be true enough. But how can the 
German people be expected to place any trust in western promises? 
All the Germans who were simple-minded enough to believe in the 
promises contained in the Atlantic Charter suffered the most bitter 
disappointment when the Potsdam decisions were published. As long 
as the expellee problem remains unsolved, all appeals to the European 
conscience of the Germans will be in vain. 


A Finger on the Problem : 

The Bulwark has put its finger very exactly on one of the problems 
which are going to make Germany Britain’s most uncomfortable partner 
in all the long centuries of her international relations. The Germans, 
indeed, are bound to demand the return of the lost territories east of 
the Oder-Neisse line and a resettlement of the Sudetenland, as well 
as the reincorporation of the Saar within the borders of the Federal 
state. A few weeks ago the Bavarian Secretary of State for Refugee 
Questions, Herr Oberlander, said that the duty of the local refugee 
organisations—the Landmannschaften—was to ‘ prepare themselves for 
the peaceful return to the old homelands’. He said that there must be 
a determined campaign to re-educate refugee youth in the idea of 
another Ost-kolonisation—a German re-colonisation of the east. He 
called the suggestion of a complete integration of the east German 
refugees in the west German economy ‘ utterly unfeasible ’. 

‘These sentiments have been echoed by members of the Federal 
cabinet, more particularly by Minister of Transport Seebohm. The 
Minister for All-German Affairs, Herr Kaiser, has a map of ‘ The 
German Homeland in the East’ hanging up—it should be said, in 
all good faith—outside his office-door. So moderate a newspaper as the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine has written, “For Germany the Bug and the 
Lower Danube are no longer parts of Europe to which we can lay 
political claim. Our goals must be proscribed by the old frontiers of 
Germanic culture. We must restrict ourselves to petit bourgeois bound- 
aries and a lack of wide horizons’. The frontiers of Germanic culture? 
These are the boundaries of 1937 at least, of 1939 perhaps. They could 
include Austria, the Sudetenland, and the Polish corridor. 

It has to be recognised, too, that not only do the Germans believe 
that these lost territories are theirs by right, but they believe that it is 
the duty of the Western Powers to support and sponsor their claims. 
They will ask, pretty soon, for a western ‘ guarantee’, or at the very 
least for a western statement of aims in central and eastern Europe. 
They are in no way concerned over the thought that most European 
continental powers are scared stiff by the idea of Germany once again 
emerging preponderant in central Europe. They are not shy about 
backing their demands with the implied threat of force. So sane and 
moderate a man as Dr. Adenauer has stated openly that Germany, in 
company with the Western Powers, must treat with the Russians ‘from 
a position of strength’. The Western Powers may soon enough find 
their own ideas of a flexible policy in the cold war squeezed into the 
narrow rabbit-run of German revisionist aims. 

The return of 10,000,000 refugees to their homes—with its inevitable 
corollary of the revision of Germany’s frontiers—is only one of the 
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demands which will be pressed with real force by a rearmed, sovereign 
Federal German Republic. What others are there which may embarrass 
Britain in particular and the Western Powers as a whole? As long as 
the Adenauer regime is in power, any such demands will be based on 
reasoning thought and framed with a European tact which will have 
nothing in common with the bluster of Bismarck or the sabre-rattling 
hysteria of Hitler. But there will be plenty of them. The impact of 
partnership with the Germans will, for instance, be quickly felt by the 
British taxpayer. In this Nato year, which ends next June, Federal 
Germany is contributing nearly 10,000,000,000 marks to defence and 
almost all of this money is being used for the upkeep of Allied armies 
at present on German soil. When the next Nato accounting year begins, 
Federal Germany will. be asked to vote a defence contribution of her 
own free will. She will then—if European planning runs to schedule— 
be raising her own twelve divisions for service under the European 
banner. Naturally, she will want to spend her own money on her own 
forces. Naturally, she will refuse to spend a penny on the Allied armies 
in Germany. Naturally, too, she is likely to get her way. The German 
Government will produce cast-iron arguments. It must build barracks 
and domestic housing, requisition training-grounds, buy heavy arms 
which the Ruhr cannot possibly produce for another two years, support 
Berlin. The British taxpayer will have to pay for the British Army of 
the Rhine. The bill will be around £300,000,000 a year. 

The European Defence Community, tactically as well as logistically, 
will soon be made aware of German partnership. The Germans are 
understandably averse to having their country, in the event of war, used 
as a battlefield and a manoeuvring area for Allied armies making a 
tactical retreat behind the Rhine. They are not fooled by British army 
manoeuvres which demonstrate the value of holding ‘ hedgehog’ posi- 
tions and directing advancing armies down strategically dangerous 
corridors. Hedgehog positions are fine in their way, but there are today 
just six Allied divisions scattered over the north German plain through 
which the main enemy attack would come. The potential enemy forces 
which might be used in this sector could be drawn from twenty- 
five Red Army divisions in eastern Germany, seventy more in the 
Lemberg and east Prussian commands, seventy satellite-country 
divisions, and the half dozen which will be raised in eastern 
Germany during the next year. : 

“A tactical retreat to the Rhine?’ one German said to me recently. 
“How would you British like a tactical retreat to the Grampians? ’ 
“Strategy without any regard to Germany’ is the headline in the paper 
Deutsche Zukunft. The Federal Defence Ministry-to-be will not tolerate 
present Allied tactical plans. It will not tolerate a ‘scorched earth” 
policy in the industrial heart of its country. The Germans have already 
shown that they will not have the Allies organising a German ‘ Partisan 
Army’ which could operate behind the lines of the Red Army. ‘ The 
German defence’, writes one paper, the Wuppertal General-Anzeiger, 
“must be brought into harmony with German interests, both in the 
political and strategic fields. It must not become the instrument of other 
interests which are at variance with ours’. Germany, in fact, can put 
her foot down if her interzonal frontier is not defended in force, if 
the flanking bastions of Denmark and the Alpine fcothills south of 
the Main are. not made into points d’appui for counter-attack, if the 
Western Powers suggest withdrawing troops for the ‘Task-Forces 
Middle-East and South-East Asia’ which must, sooner or later, become 
features of global planning. 


War Criminals as Heroes 

Partnership with the Germans will have the biggest impact of all on 
the Foreign Offices of the Western Powers. One of their most immediate 
headaches will be the problem of the German war criminals. German 
public opinion made heroes of the two men, who were fairly con- 
clusively proved murderers, who recently escaped from Werl gaol. 
The Socialist town councillor who pointed one of them out to the 
German police has been hounded from his home and is in hiding today. 
A Frankfurt paper, Der Kurier, recently published an ‘ open letter’ 
to the Western Powers which reads, ‘What have you, our future 
Allies, done about the war criminals? Some have been prematurely 
discharged, a few others have been removed to hospital because of ill- 
health. That, unfortunately, is all so far. Do you think you have acted 
wisely? Do you still consider the remnants of a so-called justice, 
administered in a spirit of revenge, worth more than a genuine 


- rapprochement from which both parties would derive equal benefit? 


Are those among you who are endowed with sound common sense deaf 
(continued on page 851) 
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The Reith Lectures 


HE Reith lectures, which were started by the B.B.C. after the 
war, are being given this year by a historian, Professor Arnold 
, loynbee. Mr. Toynbee is an unusual historian; he takes the 
world for his parish and is not afraid of indulging in bold 
generalisations. He is already famous for his remarkable Study of 
History, which is not yet completed, and for his masterly contributions 
to the Surveys published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
before and since the war. Most professional historians are cautious folk: 
they devote themselves to some untrodden field in British history and 
illuminate it for the benefit of posterity. Occasionally they can be 
persuaded to write a text-book or review a book that comes a little 
outside their subject or period, but their preference is to stick to their 
last; then they know that they are unlikely to be criticised violently 
except by the few other scholars who.happen to know something about 
it. The universal historian sets himself up as a target to be shot at. He 
has to be excellently equipped, to know many languages, to read pro- 
digiously, and to compress his narrative cleverly. All this Mr. Toynbee 
has done and can do. No reader of his works can fail to be impressed 
by his many gifts. To him the Turk and the Tatar are as familiar as 
the medieval baron or chronicler to many of his confréres. 

From his comparisons of nations, peoples, and civilisation Mr. 
Toynbee has drawn conclusions which to him partake of the nature of 
“social laws’. That there are any such laws or even rhythms about 
history is frequently denied, though without them history is liable to 
become a mere meaningless jumble of évents. The best known of Mr. 
Toynbee’s doctrines, that of ‘challenge’ and ‘response’, has been 
challenged and responded to. Yet is it not fair to say that this approach 
to history, with all its dangers, is the most stimulating alike to young 
and old? The young appreciate it because it inspires them to think for 
themselves of the significance and shape of the historical pattern, while 
the old are less interested in the details of past occurrences, and more 
in how our world has begun and may develop. It may be answered, 
on the other side, that historical laws are valueless if they are mislead- 
ing. It is in fact rarely difficult to produce cases which are exceptions 
to the ‘laws’. Nevertheless most readers of Mr. Toynbee’s Study of 
History will incline to agree that there is much truth in what he has 
said and the roads to death for a nation or a civilisation have often been 
similar. Any writer who stimulates argument, discussion, and con- 
tradiction deserves well of his countrymen. 

In his present series of broadcast lectures Mr. Toynbee uses his wide 
knowledge to help us to understand one of the most difficult of modern 
political problems, why it is that the east is now in ferment against 
the west, what the reasons are for that terrible hostility manifested alike 
in Russia and in the Far East towards the United States and western 
Europe which brews in us the fear of another war. He intends to 
answer the question ‘how do we westerns appear in non-western 
eyes?’ In his first lecture, which we publish today, Mr. 
Toynbee reminds us, first, that “the west has never been all of the 
world that matters’, and secondly, that in the encounter between the 
world and the west that has been going on for 400 or 500 years it is 
the world and not the west that ‘has had the significant experience ’. 
We may regard ourselves as having conferred benefits on the east as 
trustees of civilisation; but the east has another point of view; and 


many statesmen today must sometimes wish that their predecessors had - 


left the east alone. And if we are now all sitting upon a powder 
magazine, we need to ask ourselves ‘ Did we supply the powder? ’” 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on the U.N. Assembly 


LAST WEEK attention was centred on the United Nations Assembly, and 


in particular on Mr, Eden’s speech, Mr. Trygve Lie’s resignation, and 
the issues over South Africa and French North Africa. 

The New York Times was quoted as finding in Mr. Eden’s speech a 
forceful and lucid expression of present-day hopes and fears: 

Though Mr. Eden appealed to reason, he spurned any appeal to 
appeasement. He is well aware that, however much the western world 
might wish to live in peace with peoples of the communist bloc, the 
masters of that bloc have other designs. They seek to build their power 
on the irrational and primitive elements in human nature, and for 
that purpose not only propagate monstrous allegations against the west 
but also try to instil their peoples with a burning and irreconcilable 
hatred of the west which creates further road blocks to agreement. For 
that reason the west must insist on the safeguards necessary for its 
own self-defence . . . and where the communists resort to outright 
aggression as in Korea, the west is determined to meet force with force 
in defence of international law and the moral principle. 


According to Moscow radio, Mr. Eden had ‘plainly adopted the 
position of the American Military Command’ on the question of 
“forcibly detaining prisoners of war in American camps’. Mr. Eden 
had ‘evaded discussion of the most important problems facing the 
United Nations’; had uttered ‘an anaemic repetition of old bankrupt 
assertions’ in his references to the admission of new members, the 
Austrian treaty, and disarmament; and had issued. ‘ slanderous attacks 
against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies ’. A transmission 
from China quoted an article by Chen Ti-chiang, described as ‘ inter- 
national law expert of the People’s Institute .of Foreign Affairs”, oa 
what he called America’s policy of ‘forcible detention’ of prisoners: 

If this thoroughly unscrupulous proposition by the Americans is 
allowed to win the day there will be nothing left of the principles, 
purpose, and spirit of the Geneva Convention, and the whole humani- 
tarian tradition in dealing with prisoners of war will be undermined. 

The Chinese people are determined not to allow this course, which 

runs contrary to all reason to succeed; nor can the people of the 

world allow it to succeed. 


Commentators all over the free world expressed regret at Mr. 
Trysve Lie’s resignation from thé’ Secretary-Generalship of the United 
Nations and grave doubt as to whether it would be possible to agree 
on his successor. From Canada, the Montreal Gazette was quoted as 
pointing out that ‘the problem of Mr. Lie’s successor (subject to the 
veto) brings to a climax all the frustrations which have plagued the 
United Nations since its formation’. According to Moscow radio, 
Mr. Lie had been ‘ exposed as an agent of the aggressive circles of the 
United States’: his resignation was ‘an admission of his complete 
political bankruptcy’. The same allegations were made by the 
satellite radios. Budapest radio claimed that his entire career had been 
devoted to treason and that he was the ‘ esi rose he of a right-wing 
Social Democrat ready for anything’. 

The question whether the problems in South Africa, Tunis, and 
Morocco should be discussed by the United Nations Assembly gave 
rise to many commentaries. The New York Herald Tribune, which 
spoke of the ‘perilous ferment in Africa’, commented: 

What happens in South Africa is critical for the whole disturbed 
area from the shores of the Mediterranean to Table Bay... If it 
persists the conflagration might become continental in scope—and 
uncontroilable. 


The same newspaper, commenting on M. Safaman’ s speech advecuiine 
that Tunisia and Morocco should not be discussed by the United 
Nations was quoted as saying: 


The burden of his speech was more than an appeal for the interests 
of his own country. . . . It was a plea for the stability and the very 
life of the international organisation. M. Schuman foresaw the increas- 
ing tensions and strains if groups of nations are to use the United 
Nations to further particular causes, to stir up resentments, or to 
open wounds. . . . Americans have a deep interest in good relations 
with France, in the solidity of North Africa and not least in the 
strength of the United Nations. For all these reasons M. Schuman’s 
speech deserves the most searching and sympatheic consideration. 


The New York Times, while recognising that the trend towards 
interference in the national domain of member nations ‘ is’ becoming 
alarming and possibly dangerous’, was quoted as arguing tha: ‘ nations 
ought at least to permit the maximum discussion of issues’. 
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Did You Hear That? 


NEW MAPS FOR OLD 
* THE FIRST RELIABLE MAPS’, said ALASTAIR DUNNETT in a Home 
Service talk, ‘came as a by-product of the romantic uprising of the 
Highlanders under Bonnie Prince Charlie in 1745. 

‘When the Duke of Cumberland’s armies were patrolling the High- 
jands of Scotland after that memorable affair, their maps were so in- 
accurate that they frequently got lost in the wilderness. This became 
so annoying that General Watson, the Deputy Quarter-Master General 
in the North of Britain, was officially employed to produce reliable 
maps of the Highlands. He was an engineer officer, and to this day the 
army officers concerned with Ordnance Survey work are sappers. 

‘That was little more than 200 years ago, and if you look at these 
sheets—the originals are 
preserved in the King’s 
Library in the British 
Museum—you cannot help 
feeling struck by — the 
amazing accuracy achieved 
for what we might call a 
first shot at precision map 
making. 

* But if you then turn to 
any of the sheets of the 
new seventh series of 
ordnance survey one-inch 


issued, you appreciate how 
comparatively quickly map 
making has become an 
exact science, and has 
achieved artistic standards 
as well. You can already 
get maps covering South 
Wales, Herefordshire, and 
Chester. By midsummer 
there should be twenty to 
thirty more. 

‘The first thing that 
strikes you is their gaiety. 
I know that sounds an 
odd word to use about a 
map, but it does fit this 
new series. In the past I 
used to get a feeling of 
oppression studying ordnance maps. The colouring was dull and 
uninteresting. But it is not now. Perhaps it is because there are ten 
colours used now as against seven in previous editions. Perhaps it is 
because cities, towns, and built-up areas of any size are filled in light 
grey now instead of black, perhaps it is because the grid lines are also 
in grey, darker than the towns, but considerably lighter than the old, 
uncompromising black lines. The green, too, of the woods and public 
parks is lighter and the tree symbols are also grey instead of black. The 
whole effect of this is to give the map an airy, yes, a gay appearance, 
and make it very much easier to read. If you feel that your map reading 
is at the best of times a little shaky, then the new maps will come as a 
tremendous boon. It is like starting off a round of golf with a few 
strokes in hand’. 


THE MOTH-BALL FLEET 
‘When one hears the words “ reserve fleet” ’, said ROBERT~ PIM in a 
West of England Home Service talk, ‘one sees a picture of rusty, 
slightly out-of-date warships, huddled in some forgotten creek. Before 
the war there may have been a little truth in the idea, but today it is 
a different story. A visit to H.M.S. Howe, headquarters of the Reserve 
Fleet, Plymouth Division, soon dispelled any illusions I might have 
had about it. As my car bumped over the familiar cobbles and 
railway lines of Devonport Dockyard, I could see ahead of me the 
light-grey mass of the Howe, a 35,000-ton battleship. 

“I was taken to see.almost every aspect of the so-called “ moth-ball 


* Cocooned’ pom-pom mounting and a gun sealed for preservation on board one of the warships 
of the Reserve Fleet 


fleet”, and one of the first things I learned was that the ships of the 
modern Reserve Fleet are often in better condition, and fitted with 
even more* up-to-date equipment, than ships on active service. What 
then has revolutionised the Reserve Fleet? What has changed something 
about as lethal as a Home Guard’s pike into a highly efficient branch 
of the modern Navy? The answer to both these questions comes in one 
long word—* dehumidifying”’; that is the technical term for the process 
of preservation that prevents corrosion of all kinds. It keeps the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere down to such a low degree that rust simply 
cannot get in edgeways. 

‘Briefly, the process has two main stages: a thorough servicing and 
cleaning, and the sealing-up process itself. Each piece of machinery 
to be “ moth-balled ” goes 
through an intensive check 
up. It is put into first-rate 
working order to begin 
with. The deck around 
each separate gun (or 
whatever gadget is being 
treated) has to be cleared 
of all old paint, and 
cleaned until it shines like 
plate. This is to make sure 
that the covering material 
takes a sure hold on it. 
Then it is covered with 
something very like ordi- 
nary butter-muslin which 
is sprayed with several 
layers of a special syn- 
thetic rubber. It is this 
rubber that completely 
seals up the equipment 
from the outside atmos- 
sphere. The layers go on in 
different colours so that 
some measure of the thick- 
ness can be kept. 

‘Nothing can be left to 
chance, and special depo- 
sits of a substance called 
silica gel, which is able to 
absorb moisture in an 
extremely greedy fashion, 
are packed inside. Then, on some of the larger units, built-in dials 
behind small windows record the humidity and soon give the show away 
if too much moisture is lurking inside’. 


DON’T BE DOWNHEARTED 


“Every now and then someone tells me he thinks he may have strained 
his heart’, said a Docror in the Home Service, ‘ and though this may 
be mentioned quite casually, it usually means that the person concerned 
is pretty worried. 3 

‘I think people who say this are usually thinking of the kind of 
thing that may happen when a machine is overloaded, as we say. 
Eventually some part of the machine gives way—bends or breaks, for 
instance. Such an event is not particularly serious in the case of a 
machine, because you can usually get a new part. But if the heart 
really could be strained and suffer damage in this way from too 
strenuous exertion, then it would be a serious matter, because even with 
all the advances of modern surgery you cannot pop round to the nearest 
hospital and get yourself fitted out with a new heart. 

‘In fact, one can state quite categorically that normal healthy people 
cannot strain or damage their hearts by.“ overdoing it”. It is perfectly 
true that the heart works faster and harder during exertion than at rest, 
but long before anything could happen comparable to what we said 
might happen in an overloaded machine, the person concerned becomes 
so out of breath that he cannot go on and has to stop or at least has 
to slow down. 
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* So, if we stick to mechanical metaphors, getting out of breath might 
be said to act as a kind of safety valve, which prevents an excessive load 
being put on the heart. Nor does this mean that the healthy person 
need worry in the least about getting out of breath. Let him get as 
much out of breath as he likes. He has no choice in the matter—long 
before he could conceivably strain or damage his heart he will have to 
stop or slow down. It is perfectly true that if you must indulge in the 
severer forms of exertion, whether it is running or rowing or something 
useful like sawing wood or carrying timber, it is just as well to be in 
training—to start gradually and work up to it, that is. But even so, if 
an untrained but otherwise healthy person tries something that is a bit 
too heavy for him, he may make himself feel bad for a time but he will 
not strain or damage his heart’. 


THE OLD MAN CAME TO DINNER 
Sir ARTHUR GRIMBLE told this story in ‘Woman’s Hour’: ‘ Our 
Old Man—in other words, the Resident Commissioner of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony—paid Olivia and me his first visit of 
inspection at Tarawa, our first’ District Station, towards the end of 
November, 1916. About three hours before dinner on the day he arrived 
_ from Ocean Island, our nursemaid Faasolo discovered Sila, our cook, 
talking alone behind the kitchen with a girl from the village. Sila 
was Faasolo’s husband; the girl was one whom she had long suspected 
of having designs upon him. She was taking measures with a broom 
handle when he intervened. Fortunately, our severe Chief, having taken 
a stroll round the Hospital with the Medical Officer, was not there 
to hear her deep-chested roars of rage or the rending screams of her 
victim. By the time he returned, the girl was gone and Sila was doing 
his best to placate Faasolo in their quarters. 

‘But we could not leave them alone for long. Dinner had to be 
cooked—and what a dinner, too! The Old Man had most kindly 
brought with him from Ocean Island an exquisite little shoulder of 
frozen lamb, some onions, potatoes, a tin of real French petits pois. 
We ourselves could put up small things like redcurrant jelly, salted 
almonds, bottled olives, and so on; beyond which, there was our plum 
pudding, tinned but delicious. 

‘The joint was popped into the oven about an hour and a half before 
dinner, with Sila on guard. Faasolo was quiet now, he said. Last 
instructions were given. We bathed, changed, had a final look at the 
dining-table, felt proud of our best glass 
and rose candleshades, and were pres- 
ently joined by our Chief on the deep 
verandah, where we relaxed awhile with 
pleasant drinks beside us. The hour 
after sunset was always the Old Man’s 
best. That evening, he was mellower 
than I had ever seen him. He began to 
talk quietly about the rewards of living 
in the tropics: the relief of darkness 
after the day’s glare, the night breeze, 
the hushed lap-lapping of the lagoon at 
our very doorstep. With all these big 
simplicities around us every day, we 
could afford to snap our fingers at the 
minor trials of island life—catering 
difficulties and all that kind of nonsense, 
he said. Didn’t we agree? We did, with 
delight. All the same, it was nice to see 
that the soup looked like a creamy 
dream when we sat around the table. 

“But Sila’s unhappy Faasola had 
crept into the kitchen just before dinner 
and asked him to refill her hurricane 
lamp. I, for my part, never did much 
mind a hint of kerosene in my soup, 
so I went on with my helping. Olivia 
and the Old Man abandoned theirs in 
favour of sherry and toast. But I did 
not begin to worry until Sila suddenly 
appeared at the door, shouting, 
““ Missus, come quick! Gravy no 
good ”’, and bolted back to the kitchen. 
Olivia rushed after him. The Old Man 
lit a cigarette. I became aware of 
tension in his silence. I was tense 
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myself. Gravy is important. Olivia found Faasolo still, in the kitchen. 
Her heart was bursting with heavy new thoughts about Sila’s lady 


. visitor. She had stayed to confide them to him. He paused in his work 


to reply, and they had lost themselves in each other until the ooze of 
greasy fumes from the oven told them the worst. The shoulder of our 
little lamb was burned to a cinder. 

“If this had been fiction, my story could have ended with the walk- 
out of our furious Chief. But real life just drags on, as that meal dragged 


* on, without regard of climax and anti-climax. We finished our gross sub- 


stitutes for lamb and little peas with no particular gaiety. He did get 
up then and say that would be about enough for that evening. But 
something in me rebelled at the total waste of our one remaining 
treasure, the plum pudding. So I told him the history of it. He agreed 
with visible softening of temper to stay on. We all sat down again. There 
was a longish wait before the pudding arrived. Sila came along himself 
at last to explain the delay. His first attempt at sauce had gone wrong, 
but now he had made another just as good. 

““ Well, well, better late than never ”, observed the Old Man brightly 
as the dish was uncovered, “and my word! What have we here? The 
sauce looks very handsome, I must say”. And so it did, swimming 
crimson-red around the pudding’s foot. 

‘Yes, he good, Sah”, volunteered Sila, “YT makem myself. I boilem 
with plenty sugar ” 

“« Some kind of wine sauce, eh? ” The Old Man had recaptured his 
benevolence with extraordinary decency. 

= Noy: Sah’; replied | Sila proudly, “he not wine—he fats He 
beetroot juice outem tin” 

“Tt was then that the Old Man walked out on us, and Olivia wept ’. 


WORCESTERSHIRE’S HALF-TIMBERED CHURCHES 

‘ Worcestershire ” , said FREDERICK GRICE in ‘ Midlands Miscellany ’, 

“is full of charming churches, but to me one of the most picturesque is 
the parish church of Pirton. Pirton lies south of Worcester and only 
a few miles west of Pershore, and its church stands on a ridge that 
commands views of both the Malverns and Bredon. There it stands—a 
small, stone nave pulled askew by old age and by ivy, and attached to 
the nave on the north side a tall, bold, black and white tower. What a 
surprising marriage of materials! The combination of stone, tile, and 
timber might have looked shockingly incongruous—but in fact it does 
not. The result, on the contrary, is re- 
markably picturesque. 

‘Pirton is by no means an architec- 
tural freak. The art of half-timbering in 
church architecture was widespread in 
the west before the Reformation. In the 
seventeenth century Cheshire had no 
less than twenty-two wooden churches, 
and it may, I think, be assumed that 
Worcestershire had almost as many. 
Indeed what was more natural than for 
the church builders of the west to use 
the building methods they employed so 
skilfully in their domestic architecture? 
Stone was costly and difficult to work; 
but there was oak in abundance and it 
was relatively easy to work. Besides, a 
tradition of church building in wood . 
had been handed down from Anglo- 
Saxon times. 

‘Half-timbering in Worcestershire 
survives in the main in church towers 
or steeples, and Pirton’s tower is per- 
haps the most ambitious. It is four- 
sectioned, and is buttressed up to the 
top of the second section by two great 
curved oak beams (rather like the big 
crucks used in cottage building), and 
those crucks support two little lean-tos 
that broaden the base of the tower. Not 
so long ago, the plaster between the 
beams was crumbling away and the 
weather was getting into the belfry, but 
now (although, I understand, the bottom 
storey of the tower stores coke) the 


A. F. Kersting Sttucture is fairly sound’. 
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The World and the West: Russia 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


HEN the B.B.C. did me the honour of asking me to give 

this year’s Reith Lectures, I offered, for my subject, ‘ The 

World and the West’, and I want to say something about 

this common subject of the whole set of lectures before 
entering on the question of Russia and the west, which is to be the 
particular subject of this first talk. 

Perhaps you may be asking yourselves: ‘ Why say “the world and 
the west”? Is not the west just another name for as much of the 
world as has any importance for practical purposes today? And, if 
you feel that you must say something about the non-western rest of 
the world, why put the two words in this order? Why not say “ the 
west and the world”, instead of saying “ the world and the west”? 
You might at least have put the west first’. 


Two Essential Points 

In writing both the world and the west into my title, and writing 
the two words in that order, I was doing both things deliberately, 
because I wanted to make two points that seem to me essential for 
an understanding of our subject. The first point is that the west has 
never been all of the world that matters. The west has not been the 
only actor,on the stage of modern history even at the peak of the 
west’s power (and this peak has perhaps now already been passed). 
My second point is this: in the encounter between the world and the 
west that has been going on now for 400 or 500 years, the world, not 
the west, is the party that, up to now, has had the significant experience. 
It has not been the west that has been hit by the world; it is the 
world that has been hit—and hit hard—by the west; and that is why, 
in my title, I have put the world first. 

Let us try, for a few minutes, to slip out of our native western 
skins and look at this encounter between the world and the west 
threugh the eyes of the great non-western majority of mankind. Differ- 
ent though the non-western peoples of the world may be from one 
another in race, language, civilisation, and religion, if we ask them their 
opinion of the west, we shall hear them all giving us the same answer: 
Russians, Moslems, Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, and all the rest. The 
west, they will tell us, has been the arch-aggressor of modern times, 
and each will have their own experience of western aggression to bring 
up against us. The Russians will remind us that their country has been 
invaded by western armies overland in 1941, 1915, 1812, 1709, and 
1610; the peoples of Africa and Asia will remind us that western 
missionaries, traders, and soldiers from across the sea have been pushing 
into their countries from the coasts since the fifteenth century. The 
Asians will-also remind us that, within the same period, the westerners 
have occupied the lion’s share of the world’s last vacant lands in the 
Americas, Australia, New Zealand, and South and East Africa. The 
Africans will remind us that they were enslaved and deported across 
the Atlantic in order to serve the European colonisers of the Americas 
as living tools to minister to their western masters’ greed for wealth. 
The descendants of the aboriginal population of North America will 
remind us that their ancestors were swept aside to make room for the 
west European intruders and for their African slaves. 

This indictment will surprise, shock, grieve, and perhaps even outrage 
most of us westerners today. Dutch westerners are conscious of having 
evacuated Indonesia, and British westerners of having evacuated India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, since 1945. British westerners have no 
ageressive war on their consciences since the South African war of 
1899-1902, and American westerners none since the Spanish-American 
war of 1898. We forget all too easily that the Germans, who attacked 
their neighbours, including Russia, in the first world war and again 
in the second world war, are westerners too, and that the Russians, 
Asians, and Africans do not draw fine distinctions between different 
hordes of ‘ Franks ’—which is the world’s common name for westerners 
in the mass. ‘When the world passes judgment, it can be sure of 
having the last word’, according to a well-known Latin proverb, And 
certainly the world’s judgment on the west does seem to be justified 
over a period of about four and a half centuries ending in 1945. In 


the world’s experience of the west during all that time, the west has 
been the aggressor on the whole; and, if the tables are being turned on 
the west by Russia and China today, this is a new chapter of the story 
which did not begin until after the end of the second world war. 
The west’s alarm and anger at recent acts of Russian and Chinese 
aggression at the west’s expense are evidence that, for westerners, 
it is today still a strange experience to be suffering at the hands 
of the world what the world has been suffering at western hands 
for a number of centuries past. 

What, then, has been the world’s experience of the west? I will 
begin with Russia’s experience, for Russia is part of the world’s great 
non-western majority. Though the Russians have been Christians and 
are, many of them, Christians still, they have never been western 
Christians. Russia was converted not from Rome, as England was, but 
from Constantinople; ard, in spite of their common Christian origins, 
eastern and western Christendom have always been foreign to one 
another, and have often been mutually antipathetic and hostile, as 
Russia and the west unhappily still are today, when each of them is 
in what one might call a “ post-Christian ’ phase of its history. 

You will, of course, be familiar with the idea that the rulers of 
Russia have repudiated Christianity since Russia came under a Com- 
munist regime, but you may perhaps be surprised—and even a little 
indignant—to hear me speak of our western community in the same 
words as being a post-Christian society. When, though, we look into 
our religious history in the west over the past 250 years, we cannot, I 
think, fail to see that we too have been drifting further and further 
away from our western Christian tradition. We may not have admitted 
this to ourselves and we have not thrown over the outward forms and 
observances but, if we look into our hearts, we shall see how far we 
too have moved away from our Christian past. 

The on the whole unhappy story of Russia’s relations with the west 
did, though, have a happier first chapter; for in spite of the difference 
between the Russian and the western way of life Russia and the west 
got on fairly well with one another in the early Middle Ages. The 
people traded, and the royal families intermarried. Our own King 
Harold’s daughter, for instance, married a Russian prince. The 
estrangement began in the thirteenth century, after the subjugation of 
Russia by the Tatars. The Tatars’ domination over Russia was tem- 
porary, because the Tatars were Nomads from the Steppes who could 
not ever make themselves at home in Russia’s fields and forests. Russia’s 
lasting losses as a result of this temporary Tatar conquest were, not to 
her Tatar conquerors, but to her western neighbours; for these took 
advantage of Russia’s prostration in order to lop off, and annex to 
western Christendom, the western fringes of the Russian world in White 
Russia and in the western half of the Ukraine. It was not until 1945 
that Russia recaptured the last piece of these huge Russian territories 
that were taken from her by Western Powers in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 


Political Unity at the Price of Autocracy 

These western conquests at Russia’s expense in the late Middle Ages 
had an effect on Russia’s life at home, as well as on her relations with 
her western assailants. The pressure on Russia from the west did not 
merely estrange Russia from the west; it was one of the hard facts of 
Russian life that moved the Russians to submit to the yoke of a new 
native Russian power at Moscow which, at the price of autocracy, 
imposed on Russia the political unity that she now had to have if she 
was to survive. It was no accident that this new-fangled autocratic 
centralising government of Russia should have arisen at Moscow; for 
Moscow stood in the fairway of the easiest line for the invasion of what 
was left’ of Russia by a western aggressor. The Poles in 1610, the 
French in 1812, the Germans in 1941, all marched this way. Since 
an early date in the fourteenth century, autocracy and centralisation 
have been the dominant notes of all successive Russian regimes. This 
Muscovite Russian political tradition has perhaps always been as dis- 
agreeable for the Russians themselves as it has certainly been distasteful 
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and alarming to their neighbours; but unfortunately the Russians have 
learnt to put up with it, pzrtly perhaps out of sheer habit, but also, no 
doubt, because they have felt it to be a lesser evil than the alternative 
fate of being conquered by aggressive neighbours. 


Russian Submissiveness to Tyranny 

This submissive Russian attitude towards an autocratic regime that 
has become traditional in Russia is, of course, one of the main difficul- 
ties, as we westerners see it, in the relations between Russia and the 
west today. The great majority of people in the west feel that tyranny 
is an intolerable social evil. At a fearful cost, we have put down 
tyranny when it has raised its head among our western selves in the 
forms of fascism and national socialism. We feel the same detestation 
and distrust of it in its Russian form, whether this calls itself Tsarism 
or calls itself Communism. We do not want to see this Russian brand 
of tyranny spread; and we are particularly concerned about this danger 
to western ideals of liberty now that we Franks find ourselves thrown 
upon the defensive for the first time in our history since the second 
Turkish siege of Vienna in 1682-83. Our present anxiety about what 
seems to us to be a post-war threat to the west from Russia is a well- 
justified anxiety in our belief. At the same time, we must take care 
not to allow the reversal in the relation between Russia and the west 
since 1945 to mislead us into forgetting the past in our natural pre- 
occupation with the present. When we look at the encounter between 
Russia and the west in the historian’s instead of the journalist’s per- 
spective, we shall see that, over a period of several centuries ending in 
1945, the Russians have had the same reason for looking askance at 
the west that we westerners feel that we have for looking askance 
at Russia today. 

During the last few centuries, this threat to Russia from the west, 
which has been a constant threat from the thirteenth century till 1945, 
has been made more serious for Russia by the outbreak, in the west, 
of a technological revolution which has become chronic and which does 
not yet show any signs of abating. When the west adopted firearms, 
Russia followed suit, and in the sixteenth century she used these new 
weapons from the west to conquer the Tatars in the Volga valley and 
more primitive peoples in the Urals and in Siberia. But in 1610 the 
superiority of the western armaments of the day enabled the Poles 
to occupy Moscow and to hold it for two years, while at about the 
same time the Swedes were also able to deprive Russia of her outlet 
on the Baltic Sea at the head of the Gulf of Finland. The Russian 
retort to these seventeenth-century western acts of aggression was to 
adopt the technology of the west wholesale, together with as much of 
the western way of life as was inseparable from western technology. 

It was characteristic of the autocratic centralising Muscovite regime 
that this technological and accompanying social revolution in Russia 
at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries should have been 
imposed upon Russia from above downwards, by the fiat of one man 
of genius, Peter the Great. Peter is a key figure for an understanding 
of the world’s relations with the west, not only in Russia but everywhere; 
for Peter is the archetype of the autocratic westernising reformer who, 
during the last two and a half centuries, has saved the world from 
falling entirely under western domination by forcing the world to train 
itself to resist western aggression with western weapons. Sultans 
Selim III and Mahmud II and President Mustafa Kemal Ataturk in 
Turkey, Mehmed Ali Pasha in Egypt, and ‘ the Elder Statesmen’ who 
made the westernising revolution in Japan in the eighteen-sixties were, 
all of them, following in Peter the Great’s footsteps consciously or 
unconsciously. 

Peter launched Russia on a technological race with the west which 
Russia is still running. Russia has never yet been able to afford to 
rest, because the west has continually been making fresh spurts. For 
example, Peter and his eighteenth-century successors brought Russia 
close enough abreast of the western world of the day to make Russia 
just able to defeat her Swedish western invaders in 1709 and her 
French western invaders in 1812; but in the nineteenth-century western 
industrial revolution the west once more left Russia behind, so that in 
the first world war Russia was defeated by her German western in- 
vaders as she had been defeated, 200 years earlier, by the Poles and 
the Swedes. The present Communist autocratic Government was able 
to supplant the Tsardom in Russia in consequence of Russia’s defeat 
by an industrial western technology in 1914-17; and the Communist 
regime then set out, from 1928 to 1941, to do for Russia, all over again, 
what the Tsar Peter had done for her about 230 years earlier. 

For the second time in the modern chapter of her history, Russia 
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was now put, by an autocratic ruler, through a forced march to catch 
up with a western technology that had once more shot ahead of hers; 
and Stalin’s tyrannical course of technological westernisation was 
eventually justified, like Peter’s, through an ordeal by battle. The 
Communist technological revolution in Russia defeated the German 
invaders in the second world war, as Peter’s technological revolution 
had defeated the Swedish invaders in 1709 and the French invaders in 
1812. And, then, a few months after the completion of the liberation 
of Russian soil from German western occupation in 1945, Russia’s 
American western allies dropped in Japan an atom bomb that announced 
the outbreak of a third western technological. revolution. So today, for 
the third time, Russia is having to make a forced march in an effort 
to catch up with a western technology that, for the third time, has left 
Russia behind. The result of this third event in the perpetual com- 
petition between Russia and the west still lies hidden in the future; 
but it is already clear that this renewal of the technological race is 
another of the very serious difficulties now besetting the relations 
between these two ex-Christian societies. 

Technology is, of course, oaly a long Greek name for a bag of 
tools, and we have to ask ourselves: what are the too's that count in 
this competition in the use of tools as means to power? A power-loom 
or a locomotive is obviously a tool for this purpose, as well as a gun, 
an aeroplane, or a bomb. But all tools are not of the material kind; 
there are spiritual tools as well,-and these are the most potent that man 
has made. A creed, for instance, can be a tool; and in the new round 
in the competition between Russia and the west that began in 1917, 
the Russians this time threw into their scale of the balances a creed that 
weighed as heavily against their western competitors’ material tcols as, 
in the Roman story of the ransoming of Rome’from the Gauls, the 
sword thrown in by Brennus weighed against the Roman gold. 

Communism, then, is a weapon; and, like bombs, aeroplanes, and 
guns, this is a weapon of western origin. If Communism had not been 
invented by a couple of nineteenth-century westerners, Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, who were brought up in the Rhineland and spent the 
best part of their working lives in London and in Manchester respec- 
tively, Communism could never have become Russia’s official ideology. 
There was nothing in the Russian tradition that could have led the 
Russians to invent Communism for themselves; and it is certain that 
they would never have dreamed of it if it had not been lying, ready- 
made, there in the west, for a revolutionary Russian regime to apply 
in Russia in 1917. 

In borrowing from the west a western ideology, besides a western 
industrial revolution, to serve as an anti-western weapon, the Bolsheviki 
in 1917 were making a great new departure in Russian history; for 
this was the first time that Russia had ever borrowed a creed from 
the west. We have already noticed that Christianity had come to 
Russia, not from the west, but from Byzantium, where Christianity 
had a distinctive, non-western form and spirit; and a fifteenth-century 
western attempt to impose western Christianity on Russia had been a 
failure. In the year 1439, at an ecclesiastical council held at Florence, 
representatives of the Eastern Orthodox Church in what then still 
remained of the Byzantine Empire had unwillingly recognised the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Roman. See in the hope that, in return, 
the western world would save Constantinople from conquest by the 
Turks. The Metropolitan Archbishop of Moscow, who was a suffragan 
of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, had been attending the 
council, and he had voted the same way as his brethren who were 
representing the Greek Orthodox Church; but, when he came: home to 
Moscow, his recognition of the Pope’s supremacy was repudiated there 
and he himself was deposed. 


Learning Western ‘Know-How’ 

Two hundred and fifty years later, when Peter the Great went to 
the west to learn the ‘ know-how’ of western technology, there was no 
longer any question of Russia’s being required to adopt a western form 
of Christianity as the price of being initiated into the secrets of western 
technological efficiency. Before the end of the seventeenth century there 
had been a revulsion in the west, not merely against religious fanati- 
cism, but against religion itself, in consequence of the west’s weariness 
of its own domestic wars of religion. The western world, whose appren- 
tice Russia became in Peter’s day, was thus an irreligious world, and 
the sophisticated minority of Russians who became the agents of the 
westernisation of Russia followed the example of their sophisticated 
western contemporaries by turning lukewarm towards the Russian form 
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of Christianity without adopting any western form of Christianity 
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instead. So, you see, in adopting Communism in 1917, Russia was 
making a breach with her traditions by taking up a western creed for 
the first time in her history. ; 

You will also have taken the point that this western creed, which Russia 
did take up in 1917, was one that was particularly well suited to serve 
Russia as a western weapon for waging an anti-western spiritual war- 
fare. In the west, where Communism had arisen, this new creed was 
a heresy. It was a western criticism of the west’s failure to live up to 
her own Christian principles in the economic and social life of this 
professedly Christian society; and a creed of western origin which was 
at the same time an indictment of western practice was, of course, just 
the spiritual weapon that an adversary of the west would like to pick 
up and turn against its makers. With this western spiritual weapon in 
her hands, Russia could carry her war with the west into the enemy’s 
country on the spiritual plane. Since Communism had originated as 
a product of uneasy western consciences, it could appeal to other 
uneasy western consciences when it was radiated back into the western 
world by a Russian propaganda. And so now, for the first time in 
the modern western world’s history since the close of the seventeenth 
century, when the flow of western converts to Islam almost ceased, 
the west has again found itself threatened with spiritual dis- 
integration from inside, as well as with an assault from outside. In 
thus threatening to undermine the western civilisation’s foundations on 
the west’s own home ground, Communism has already proved itself a 
more effective anti-western weapon in Russian hands than any material 
weapon could ever be. 

Communism has also served Russia as a weapon for bringing into 
the Russian camp the Chinese quarter of the human race, as well as 
other sections of that majority of mankind that is neither Russian nor 
western. We know that the outcome of the struggle to win the allegiance 
of these neutrals may be decisive for the outcome of the Russo-western 
conflict as a whole, because this non-western and non-Russian majority 
of mankind may prove to hold the casting vote in a competition between 
Russia and the west for world power. Now Communism can make a 
twofold appeal to a depressed Asian, African, and Latin-American 
peasantry when it is the voice of Russia that is commending Com- 
munism to them. The Russian spokesman can say to the Asian 
peasantry first: ‘If you follow the Russian example, Communism will 
give you the strength to stand up against the west, as a Communist 
Russia can already stand up against the west today ’. The second appeal 
of Communism to the Asian peasantry is Communism’s claim that 
it can, and that private enterprise neither can, nor would if it could, 
get rid of the extreme inequality between a rich minority and a poverty- 
stricken majority in Asian countries. Discontented Asians, however, 
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are not the only public for whom Communism has an appeal. Com- 
munism also has an appeal for all men, since it can claim to offer man- 
kind the unity which is our only alternative to self-destruction in an 
atomic age. 

We must not underrate the appeal of this Communist propaganda 
from Russia, either because we feel that we ourselves can see through 
it, or because we feel that Christianity or democracy or whatever our 
own ideal may be offers an obviously much more excellent way. 
Communism can appeal to the poor—and most of the people alive 
today are very poor peasants on the verge of starvation. It can appeal to 
non-westerners who have become politically self-conscious and who are 
burning to throw off the political and economic ascendancy of Western 
Powers—and this is what all Asian and African nationalists do mind 
about above all things. It can appeal to intellectuals if it can convince 
them that it is a programme for world-wide peace and justice. And, 
most formidable point of all, it can appeal to idealists who want to 
devote themselves to a great cause. So you will see that, in the 
encounter between Russia and the west, the spiritual initiative, though 
not the technological lead, has now passed, at any rate for the moment, 
from the western to the Russian side. We westerners cannot afford to 
resign ourselves to this, because this western heresy —Communism— 
which the Russians have taken up, seems to the great majority of people 
in the west to be a perverse, misguided, and disastrous doctrine and 
way of life. A theologian might put it that our great modern western 
heresiarch, Karl Marx, has made what is a heretic’s character; ‘tic 
intellectual mistake and moral aberration. In putting his finger on one 
point in orthodox practice in which there has been a crying need for 
reform, he has lost sight of all other considerations and therefore has 
produced a remedy that is worse than the disease. 

The Russians’ recent success in capturing the initiative from us 
westerners by taking up this western heresy called Communism and 
radiating it out into the world in a cloud of anti-western poison gas 
does not, of course, mean that Communism is dest ned to prevail. 
Marx’s vision seems, in non-Marxian eyes, far too narrow and too 
badly warped to be likely to prove permanently satisfying to human 
hearts and minds. All the same, Communism’s success, so far as it has 
gone, looks like a portent of things to come. What it does tell us is that 
the present encounter between the world and the west is now moving 
off the technological plane on to the spiritual plane. Some light on this 
next chapter of this story, which for us still lies in the future, may be 
found in the history of the world’s earlier encounter with Greece and 
Rome. But, before looking at that, we have to see how Islam, India, 
and the Far East have been faring in their present encounters with 
both the west and Russia.—Home Service 


Putting a bill through Parliament 


SIR CECIL CARR gives the first of two talks on law-making 


OSWELL once consulted Johnson about entering the legal 

profession. A friend had said it was one in which any plodding 

blockhead could excel. ‘Why, Sir’, commented Johnson, ‘ in 

the formulary and statutory part of law a plodding blockhead 
may excel, but in the ingenious and rational part of law a plodding 
blockhead never can excel’. Let me plod away at the statutory part of 
law-making—the Acts of Parliament and the rules and regulations 
which they authorise ministers and government departments to make 
—not the law made in the law courts which Johnson apparently thought 
so much more ingenious and rational. 

The cardinal fact about statutory law-making is that the government 
—perhaps I should say the cabinet—dictate both the substance and 
the form of almost all of it. Given a sufficient majority in the House of 
Commons, the government fixes the legislative programme, gets the 
legislation it wants, and manages to kill any proposed legislation which 
it dislikes or does not care about. As long ago as 1835 a writer was 
complaining that the government introduced two-thirds of the bills; 
today the proportion is more like 100 per cent. Even in sessions when 
the private member is given a chance, he can reckon on no bigger 
opportunity for any bill-of his than the prospect, supposing that he is 
lucky in the ballot, of getting on to his feet on one of a limited number 


of Fridays in the year. Theoretically, any member of either House has 
a right to introduce a bill, provided that it does not involve public 
expenditure which only the government can initiate. Actually, in every 
session from 1939 to 1948 the House of Commons was persuaded to 
pass a resolution: ‘ That during the present session no bills other than 
Government Bills be introduced ’. 

So much for the private member’s chances. Cynical critics sometimes 
maintain that he seems to specialise sentimentally in preventing cruelty 
to cats and dogs and rabbits and horses, which the law already to 
some extent protects. But that is not fair to valuable measures like 
Sir Alan Herbert’s Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937. Divorce is the sort 
of awkward topic which governments would sooner leave to the private 
member. In 1949 there were other successful private members’ bills 
about divorce, married women’s maintenance, and the adoption of 
children. And there are the Hypnotism Bill and the Defamation Bill 
jn 1952: 

Law-making: how do we start to describe it? Maybe the simplest 
way would be to illustrate the process by taking a specimen statute and 
see how it managed to be made. May we take the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947, something not too recently controversial? It is 
tough, tedious, and technical, but do not be alarmed: we will not 
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bother with what it does or was meant to do but merely with the 
mechanics of enacting it. ; 

For many years beforehand there had been a stirring or stimulation 
of public opinion about the proper use of land, the needs and claims of 
the community, and the threat to the amenities of cities and the 
countryside. Amongst other contributions we had by 1942 the Montagu 
Barlow report on the distribution of the industrial population, the 
Leslie Scott report on land utilisation in rural areas, and the Uthwatt 
report on the forbidding topic of development values, betterment, and 
compensation. We had other things to think of in 1942, but in 1945 
we finished with the Germans and had a general election, and the 
King’s Speech at the opening of the session in November, 1946, fore- 
shadowed a Government Bill about planning as part of the legislative 
programme. And so the curtain rises. 


Preparing a Bill 

In emergencies, of course, legislation has to be framed at short notice. 
Normally it may be expected that the programme of legislation ‘is 
settled a year ahead. Official draftsmen have been heard to say that 
they like to have at least two or three months to prepare an important 
bill. Actually, the Town and Country Planning Bill was introduced on 
December 20. That means that the Public Bill Office of the Commons 
was notified, and a dummy bill produced at the table and the title read 
out by the clerk and some date (which would probably have to be post- 
poned) was mentioned for the second reading. Next day, the Commons 
Journals recorded that the bill had been read a first ume and ordered 
to be printed. 

We all know that the three readings of a bill are not readings at all. 
If a minister started to read out his bill, the Speaker would check 
him. In the seventeenth century the clerk did read it out and the 
Speaker read a summary or perhaps the whole bill. Nowadays we 
assume that M.P.s can read for themselves. These three so-called 
readings are not required by any constitutional statute; they are just 
the ancient and inviolable practice of parliament. This first reading is 
a mere book entry. The bill will have been printed long before and 
dozens of successive drafts will have been confidentially circulated 
among the departments and authorities concerned. But the formal 
direction that it be printed gives M.P.s a chance to get copies which 
they can now take home and study over Christmas. 

Parliament reassembled at the end of January, 1947, and- on 
January 29 the then Minister of Town and Country Planning, Mr. 
Silkin (now Lord Silkin) moved the second reading in a speech of an 
hour and a quarter, explaining the proposals in outline. Then an oppo- 
sition’ speaker criticised them, and others followed on, defending or 
attacking. It was a two-day debate and next day the Opposition 
launch their ‘ reasoned amendment’, not just saying ‘ No’ but moving: 
‘That this House, while desiring a further measure of town and country 
planning, declines to give a second reading to a long and complex 
bill which ’—and then follow twenty lines denouncing it and prophesy- 
ing disaster if it is passed. 

Mr. Dalton winds up for the Government, and being blessed with a 
nearly 200 majority, it carries the second reading by 342 to 150. The 
Opposition then tries a tactical move. Normally the next stage—the 
committee stage where the bill is examined clause by clause and line 
by line and where endless amendments are proposed—takes place in 
one of the standing committees upstairs. [hat means sitting in the morn- 
ings and not taking up the time of the House itself in the afternoon 
or evening: it means a limited number (about fifty members), less 

‘ limelight than in the House, more fraternisation round a table, and so 
steadier progress. 

But it is not the habit of an Opposition to want steady progress for 
a Government Bill; so it moves that the bill be taken in committee 
of the Whole House—as happens with very important bills or taxation 
measures like the Finance Bill. But it is out-voted: the bill goes 
upstairs and meanwhile the Government moves the necessary financial 
resolution—necessary because the bill will cost a lot of money, and this 


public expenditure has to be specially authorised in order to check 


irresponsible parliamentary extravagance. 

Upstairs, on February 18, the committee’s chairman (appointed by 
the Speaker from a panel of experienced members) begins by asking: 
‘How are we going to sit?’ Mr. Silkin suggests Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday mornings, which means from eleven to one. A Con- 
servative suggests ‘not Wednesdays’ and the minister, making a con- 
ciliatory start, says, ‘ All right: Tuesdays and Thursdays, and we’ll 
see how we get on’. On March 3, however, the Government announces 
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that the bill is not getting on fast enough. It wants the bill to be through 
committee before Easter; otherwise it will not reach the Lords in time 
to become law before the summer holidays. The Government moves an 
Allocation of Time Order, fixing the dates by which the committee 
stage must be finished and the next two stages (report and third reading) 
be taken. Naturally the Opposition protests. It keeps up the argument 
from 4.30-until midnight, but is outvoted again. 

Unfortunately, governments are obliged to use these devices for 
hustling their bills along. Otherwise interminable debates and multi- 
tudinous amendments would obstruct all law-making. Apart from the 
Chair’s power to check irrelevance and repetition, there is this com- 
pulsory time-table procedure (sometimes, but. not often, it can be 
arranged voluntarily). When the hour strikes, the guillotine falls and 
clauses may be put to the yote which have never been discussed at all. 
Then there is the c'osure: the debate is interrupted by a motion that 
the question be now put; the Chair will not accept the motion if it 
thinks the issue has not been sufficiently discussed or that the minority 
has not been allowed its say. Then there is the Government’s power to 
move that on any particular day, the proceedings on the bill shail be 
exempted from the standing orders governing the sittings of the House; 
so that members, instead of going home at 10.30, may have to sit 
all night. 


Finally, there is the important power for the Chair, in committee of 


the Whole House, or in standing committee upstairs, or on the report 
stage, to select the new clauses or other amendments to be moved. It 
requires great care and impartiality to choose the points which will 
give an adequate discussion; annoying as it naturally is to members 
whose amendments are not called, the necessary care and fairness do 
seem to be forthcoming. This jumping over amendments is sometimes 
named the kangaroo-procedure. 

So much for these speeding up gadgets which each side adopts and 
protests against in turn. To come back to our Planning Bill, the com- 
mittee stage was finished before Easter, and the report or consideration 
stage came on some forty days later, on May 12. The delay was due to 
the Easter holidays and the interposition of the budget debates. 

On the report stage the House reviews what has happened in com- 
mittee. If the Government has promised any concessions, this is when 
the bill is modified to make them good. There were some 400 amend- 
ments on the paper (more than half of them government amendments) 
—-seventy-five pages of them. The Opposition complains that it has 
not had proper time to study them but the Government does not yield an 
inch. Two days are allotted to this stage, and at last the amendments 
are all disposed of and the bill is ordered to be read a third time four 
days later. On third reading the House can discuss only what is in the 
bill, not what ought to be and is not. And only verbal amendments can 
be made. On the motion that the bill be ow read a third time, the 
Opposition proposes a fresh kind of rejection, not a reasoned amendment, 
but an amendment to leave out the word ‘now’ and add ‘ this day six 
months ’—a polite form of death sentence if it succeeds. But the 
government majority is 297 to 146, and the bill, having at last got 
through the House of Commons, goes off to repeat the performance 
in the House of Lords, though naturally it will not take so long in 
the second House. 


From the Commons to the Lords and Back 

It reaches the Lords on May 21, and gets its second reading. It is 
examined for thirty-five hours in committee and on report (as against 
the eighty-two hours in the Commons). The Lords make 310 amend- 
ments, but, as Mr. Silkin explains when the bill comes back again to 
the Commons on August 1, 221 of these are drafting amendments, 
many of them proposed by the Government. Out of the whole 310 there 
are only seven Lords’ amendments which he asks the Commons. to 
resist, and two of these are consequential and one is something which 
the Government wants to re-write differently. The Commons tackle 
these, and at half-past seven they appoint a committee to draw up the 
reasons for disagreeing with the Lords. It is a committee of five, includ- 
ing the Minister and two prominent members of the Opposition, with a 
quorum of three. They withdraw, and soon come back with their report. 

The time is running short now. We are in August. The Lords have 
a formal five-minute sitting on a Saturday morning to receive the bill 
again. The following Monday is Bank Holiday and nothing happens, 


but on Tuesday, August 5, the Lords go through the Commons’ 


representations on those seven amendments; they hear tactful advice 
from the Lord Chancellor and they gracefully retire from the fight. 
And next day, August 6, this prodigious bill, 120 clauses and eleven 
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schedules—206 pages in all—this bill, of which the House first heard 
in the previous November, gets the Royal Assent, a traditional ceremony 
of great charm, with the 750-year-old formula, Le Roy le veult—the 
King wishes it. 

This difficult bit of law-making was accomplished in a session which 
also saw the enactment of state monopolies for transport, electricity, 
and the purchase of cotton, vital constitutional changes for India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, formidable amendment of company law, 
and nearly sixty more statutes about agriculture and forestry and trade 
statistics and national service and what not. Much of that residue, by 
the by, entirely non-party stuff, in spite of my harping on the 
dominating influence of the party system. 

Not bad plodding, Dr. Johnson would have had to admit. Perhaps 
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he would have warned us that multitudinous statutes are not necessarily 
stepping stones to the millennium. As Sydney Smith said later, frost 
cannot be put off by Act of Parliament, nor can spring be accelerated 
by a resolution of both Houses. Like other statutes, the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1947 must face the fate of being amended or 
even superseded. Voluminous though it was, it was not complete— 
not self-contained. It delegated to departments copious powers of 
making regulations, orders, and schemes, to work out details and 
even (in one instance) to prescribe ‘ general principles’. It gives the 
Minister power to alter Local Acts and to produce a special version 
of the Act itself for the Isles of Scilly. That meant hundreds more 
pages of law-making. But that subject of delegated legislation I must 


leave to another time.—Third Programme 


The New Rhone Barrage 


By CHARLES JANSON 


AST month the President of the French Republic opened a new 
hydro-electric power station in the valley of the Rhéne. 
Donzére-Mondragon is one of the industrial wonders of western 
Europe, comparable with Dnieprostroi in Russia and the great 

barrages of North America. Its setting in Provence—the word means 


Opening of the André Blondel power station on October 25: 
President Auriol pressing the button which set the turbines 
in motion. Right: the lock adjoining the power station; with 
an eighty-five-foot drop, it is the largest lock in the world 


provincia romana—makes it a fit successor to the great 
Roman aqueduct, the Pont du Gard, near Nimes, built 
by Agrippa in 19 B.c. Like its elder sister at the 
Génissiat falls below Geneva, the Provencal barrage is 
most beautiful—the French have a marked talent for 
hydro-electric design. But whereas Génissiat belongs to 
the Alpine scene of torrents and snow, Donzére, with 
its serene canal and vast temple of reinforced concrete 
set in a half green, half arid landscape of cypresses, 
maize fields, and rocks, belongs to the ancient world 
of the south. 

I left the village of Donzére with a French radio 
reporter, his wife, and our two guides. One was a 
retired Navy captain and the other had been a civil 
servant. During the past four years, these men and a 
team of colleagues have conducted thousands of people 
round the barrage: engineers, members of parliament, 
American diplomats, schoolchildren from Lyon, Ger- 
man municipal councillors, and legions of journalists; 


but they have never lost their enthusiasm and are quite prepared to ex- 
plain the thing to a chimpanzee. One of their last tasks was to receive a 
party of Parisian mannequins from a famous fashion-house which had 
got the idea that it would be chic to show off some of their models 
against the background of the power-station. The five of us crossed the 
Rhone where the stream flows very fast through the Donzére gorge, 
considered locally as the point where the Midi begins. The green river 
sweeps through the bleached rocks with enormous power. 

A mile downstream, the engineers have built their reservoir dam 
which raises the water-level by sixteen and a half feet and diverts 
much of the stream into a canal. The canal, which is seventeen miles 
long, has a double purpose: it feeds the power station ten and a half 
miles below the reservoir, and it provides an excellent inland waterway 
for the ships and barges which, until now, have had to battle up a very 
choppy reach of the Rhone. The building of the reservoir dam was the 
most difficult and dangerous part of the enterprise. Reinforced concrete 
piles, to hold the six sluices, had to be sunk into the bed of the great 
river by men working in compressed-air chambers. Fifty men were 
killed in the building of Donzere-Mondragon—many of them at this 
stage of the work. The sluices are opened and shut according to the 
height of the river, which varies enormously and rapidly. Below the 
dam the Rhéne boils onwards on its old course. Here the engineers 
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have arranged a cunning little side-canal to entice the fish past the 
reservoir dam. The fish that come up the Rhone are not very interesting: 
but, such as they are, they can still get up to Lyon. As we drove down 
the canal towards the power station, a man was quietly fishing in the 
autumn sunshine, just as -he might have fished the Seine in Paris. 


No ‘Indolent Midi’ 

Two-thirds of the way along the canal—at Bollene—we reached the 
great power station, which is named after a famous engineer, André 
Blondel. It is built on solid sandstone, an ideal foundation. The station 
is a magnificent pile: it stands 194 feet high, and its length, including 
the lock, is over 1,100 feet. It is equipped with six turbines of 70,000 


horse-power, each driving an alternator of 50,000 kW. capacity, genera- . 


ting at 10,500 volts. At present only three of the turbines are turning; 
the station will not generate at maximum capacity until 1954. The scene 
in the turbine hall disturbs any preconceived ideas of the indolent Midi. 
The three operating alternators are isolated like sedate grey refrigerators, 
but swarms of blue-overalled workmen are busy around the huge craters 
descending to the galleries below where the three other turbines will ulti- 
mately be lowered. Above the hall is a control room which seems to 
contain all the recording instruments in the world. Over it, on the day 
of my visit, presided one man with a cigarette stub drooping from one 
corner of his mouth. He seemed to me to typify the spirit of nonchalant 
confidence which reigns over the modernisation of France today. ‘ Well 
here it is’, he seemed to say, ‘it works: it makes electricity. But don’t 
let us get over-excited and pretend that this monster has anything to do 
with living! ’ 

The navigation lock is the largest in the world, with an eighty-five- 
foot drop and an emptying and filling rate of five and a quarter feet per 
second. The lock and the canal are, on the navigation side, the star turn 
of the Compagnie Nationale du Rhdne which is responsib‘e for the 
whole development. A former Prime Minister, M. Paul Ramadier, has 
recalled that the Compagnie Nationale du Rhéne owes its origin to 
Léon Perrier. Perrier was the son of a Rhone bargee and spent his whole 
boyhood on the river. All his life he remained fascinated by the possi- 
bilities of the Rhéne, and never lost sight of them during his political 
career. Just after the first world war Léon Perrier, now a Deputy in 
Paris, was the promoter in parliament of a bill establishing a Rhone 
Valley Authority. The bill become law in 1921, long before the T.V.A. 
had ever been thought of. But things move more slowly in France than 
in America: fifteen years were to pass before Perrier, who was consis- 
tently supported by Edouard Herriot, then, as now, Mayor of Lyon, 
could prevail over prejudice and inertia. At last the financial resources 
were raised and the actual work was started. It was in 1936 that 
Génissiat was begun, an enterprise which, because of the second world 
war, took fourteen years to complete. In the words of Paul Ramadier: 
‘The ambitious and poetical design for the renaissance of a region 1,000 
years old, for the modernisation of one of mankind’s most ancient 
thoroughfares, was the work of Léon Perrier ’. 

The Compagnie Nationale du Rhéne is a part-private and part-state 
corporation with a triple programme: navigation, irrigation, and 
electricity production. It deals with the who'e French course of the 
Rhone, from the sea to the Swiss frontier. Electricity is naturally by 
far its most urgent task. But in the long run the development of a large, 
easily-navigable inland waterway from the Mediterranean to central 
Europe is perhaps an even more important prospect. Until now the 
Rhone has never really been a thriving waterway, and this for a number 
of reasons: navigation difficulties, the early development of the Paris- 
Lyon-Marseilles railway, and latterly heavy competition from the 
north-south lorry traffic. Nor has the location of industry favoured 
the river, as it has the Rhine. But, if the Rhone could be made navigable 
from the Mediterranean to the Lake of Geneva, considerable alterations 
in European trade-routes might result. The Swiss are already studying 
their end of the problem, and the Compagnie Nationale du Rhéne has 
built an industrial port downstream of Lyon. The Rhone is already 
extensively used by the oil companies which have established refineries 
on the salt-water lake l’Etang de Berre, near Marseilles. 

Irrigation is also greatly improved by the Donzére-Mondragon 
works. Between the old bed of the river and the new canal there is a 
now fertile island, the plain of Orange, which receives 530 cubic feet 
of water per second. The previous irrigation system dated from the 
reign of Louis XIV. ; 

But let us get back to hydro-electricity, or white coal, as they some- 

_ times call it in France, Ever since the war France has been seriously 
short of coal. This~fact has greatly influenced her foreign policy, 
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especially towards Germany. The importance of hydro-electricity is 
expressed in the formula: 1 KWh. = 1 Kilogram of coal. The more 
French industry and transport can be electrified, and, within the total 
of electrical production, the more electricity from coal can be replaced 
by electricity from water-power, the greater will be France’s industrial 


independence. The country has three main regions from which it obtains ~ 


hydro-electricity: nearly two-thirds of it comes from the Alps, the 
Massif Central and the Pyrenees supplying the remainder. All these 
regions are already dotted with dozens of small barrages, although few 
have behind them a head of water anything like the seventy-two which 
is the average of the André Blondel station. The Alpine stations con- 
tribute more and more current for the French railways which are being 
electrified all the time. (The latest feat of the SNCF is the completion 
of the line from Paris to Lyon. You can now do the journey of 512 km. 
in four hours fifteen minutes. One sports train did Paris to Dijon at an 
average speed of seventy-five miles an hour.) The stretch Lyon- 
Marseilles, which goes straight through Donzére-Moadragon, is next 
on the list. The SNCF ‘which owns one quarter of the shares of the 
Compagnie Nationale du Rhone, needs every kilowatt of electricity it 
can get. e 

The railways are not the only claimants. The national consumption 
has risen from about 24,000,000,000 KWh. in 1946 to 36,000,000,000 


last year. Electricité de France expects it to reach double the 1946 ~ 


figure by 1956. After the war, the country suffered cruelly from elec- 
tricity cuts because of the coal shortage at the time. One of the first 
aims of the Monnet plan for the economic development of France has 
been to assure the domestic and industrial electricity supply. Now there 
have been no domestic cuts for several years. Paris glows-with neon- 
lighting and flocdlit monuments, and every small town has its shop 
windows lit up far into the night. The electro-chemical industries, 
especially aluminium production, are the greatest industrial consumers 
apart from the railways. The twenty projects to be realised by the 
Compagnie Nationale du Rhéne aim at an annual production of 
13,000,000,000 KWh., perhaps a quarter of the future national con- 
sumption at the date of their completion. 


Housing the Labour Force 


One of the big problems of Donzére-Mondragon was the housing of 
the labour force. At one time 7,000 men were employed on the barrages. 
This necessitated the building of several new towns, with hospitals, 
cinemas, canteens, and so on. My companion of Radiodiffusion 
Francaise recorded the spontaneous remarks of workmen of several 
nationalities, including a Pole, an Algerian, and a Portuguese. There 
was little adverse criticism from them, and general contentment with 
living conditions, which are indeed a good deal better than thousands 
cf French families have to put up with in the big industrial towns of 
France. The communists—apart from occasional allegations against the 
security system—have not attempted much propaganda against the 
Compagmie Nationale du Rhone. The company, for its part, is quite 
proud to have built its dam without slave labour. 

Donzére-Mondragon is a really fine achievement, and a good example 
of that decentralised, semi-state, semi-private enterprise which seems 
to suit France best. France and French North Africa still offer great 
scope for economic development, which is an absolute necessity in a 
competitive world. Since 1948 American aid, which amounted to half 
the investments made under the Monnet plan, has given France an 
excellent start in the race. Still under-populated and under-in- 
dustrialised, France has the possibility, by careful planning, of one day 
attaining the right balance between industry and agriculture. At present 
she is living in several centuries at once, which is pleasant for tourists 
who can use modern communications to visit her past, but makes the 
country rather hard to administer as a whole. The new Rhone barrage 
is a step on the road to a far greater prosperity for the average French 
citizen.—Home Service 


The Bedside *‘ Guardian’ (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is a selection made by Ivor 
Brown from the Manchester Guardian, 1951-1952. Among the authors 
whose articles have been reproduced are Harry Boardman, James Bone, 
Neville Cardus, Alistair Cooke, Philip Hope-Wallace, J. H. Monahan, 
Gordon Phillips, R. H. Tawney, and A. P. Wadsworth. Recent articles 
and poems from The Spectator appear in Spectator Harvest (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) and include contributions from Harold Nicolson, 
Gilbert Murray, H. Warner Allen, Eleanor Farjeon, Walter de la Mare, 
Christopher Morley, and James Kirkup. Fourth Leaders from The Times, 
1952, a selection from the past twelve months, comes from The Times 
Publishing Co., Ltd., price 9s. . 
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John Constable and Impressionism 


By KURT BADT 


OHN CONSTABLE shares the fate of so many great men: the 
true significance of his achievement has been obscured by his 
fame, or, to be more precise, by the misunderstandings inherent 
in the growth of fame. It must be some fifty years now since his 
personality and his stature as an artist were assessed with some finality, 
and when he was universally recognised as one of the great landscape 
painters of the nineteenth century. At that time discussion on painting 
was dominated by the advent of impressionism; 
and so it was natural that his work was con- 


style. It was then that Constable was labelled 
a forerunner of the impressionists. The label 
has clung to him ever since and has hindered 
an unprejudiced analysis of the essential quali- 
ties of his work, at least in this country. It 
is time to re-examine the verdict then passed 
on Constable, not only because it has long been 
refuted by certain French art critics and artists 
but because any historical statement needs re- 
examining after a lapse of fifty years. 

Let us ask then: What was Constable’s 
relation to impressionism and, more important, 
what was his contribution to European paint- 
ing? There are, I think, three points on which 
our views on Constable’s achievement have to 
be clarified: first his technique and its bearing 
on impressionism, then his attitude to nature, 
and lastly the much discussed problem of the 
significance of his sketches in relation to his 
finished pictures. Let us take his technique 
first because that will lead us to the more com- 
plex problems connected with his interpretation 
of nature and his general artistic aims. 

In 1904 Wynford Dewhurst wrote in his 
book Impressionist Painting—Its Genesis and 
Development: ‘It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that the impressionist idea is of English 
birth, originated by Constable, Turner, Boning- 
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ton, and some members of the Norwich School’. There was the label 
—neatly slapped on with the gesture of a man proud of a new 
discovery. And there it still is. Thus the art critic of The Times, when 
discussing the exhibition at the Royal Academy last winter, spoke of 
Constable as “the great impressionist painter just before impressionism 
was discovered’, and Mr. Basil Taylor said in his talk on Turner, 
Goszthe, and Ruskin that ‘ Constable had practised intuitively what an 


Constable’s ‘The Hay Wain’: above, the study in the Victoria and Albert Museum; below, the finished 
painting in the National Gallery 


impressionist like Monet pursued deliberately, 
namely, a compromise between light and local 
colour’, And an anonymous critic writing 
recently in The Times Literary Supplement 
found it necessary to warn the reader that 
“Impressionism should not be regarded as a 
movement in art for which England was 
entirely and solely responsible ’. 

Yet, there was alive, at the time when Dew- 
hurst wrote his book, a very important witness 
who flatly denied that impressionism had any 
real relation to the English school of painting. 
This was actually one of the leading impres- 
sionists, Camille Pissarro. He said that he and 
Monet had been encouraged by the works of 
Constable and Turner, when they were in 
London in 1870 and 1871, but he insisted that 
these English painters had no understanding of 
the analysis of shadow and the division of 
colours. With these words our problem is 
clearly expressed: the impressionists were 
primarily concerned with two things—with a 
new interpretation of shadow and with the 
division of colour. They substituted colours 
for grey and black shadows, and they modified 
the local colours, that is those colours that ‘ go’ 
with a special object, the pink of the skin, the 
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green of the leaves, or the brown of a stem; they modified these ‘ local ’ 
colours in accordance with what, to them, seemed scientifically estab- 
lished rules. They achieved both these aims through a new under- 
standing of light. 

The question is: Was Constable concerned with the same problems? 
In answering it let us admit, first of all, a superficial resemblance 
between his pictures and those of the impressionists. But such re- 
semblance, even between works of art produced under similar condi- 
tions and at near intervals to each other, can be misleading. And 
Constable and the impressionists were not, of course, working in the 
same conditions. A span of at least forty years lay between them. 

The resemblance between Constable and the impressionists which has 
caused what I regard as a wrong judgment, lies chiefly in the treat- 
ment of light. Both Constable and the impressionists were interested 
in the phenomenon of light, but the problems they tackled were different 
and they produced fundamentally different solutions. 


The Impressionists’ Approach to Light 

Let us consider some well-known facts about impressionism. As I 
said before, it brought about a new interpretation of shadow and the 
use of colour division. Yet both these technical devices were nothing 
but means to an end, and the impressionist end was to depict reality 
under the impact of light, observed in the flash of the passing instant. 
Light meant so much to the impressionists that they deprived shadows 
of their specific character and interpreted them as phenomena of light; 
they reduced the deeper intensities of shadow and instead of black used 
lighter tones: tones of blue, violet, or light brown. They saw all objects 
either as reflecting light or enveloped by light; they broke down the 
specific colour of every single object into flashes of varied comple- 
mentary colour contrasts; and they filled space itself, both near and 
more remote, with strokes of radiant colour, in order to make it shine 
with light. But they also attempted to produce, by isolated strokes of 
the brush, the effect of a passing instant, of the ever-changing and never 
definitely established aspect that nature assumes under the magic of 
unstable light. 

Put in a negative way, the impressionists never developed their 
paintings from darkness nor based a colour composition on deep brown 
or black; neither did they depict light by means of a predominant and 
isolated pure white; they transformed it into the colours of the rain- 
bow, whose natural affinity with each other helped them to establish 
an apparently natural unity of composition. Moreover, by using colour 
shades of close affinity, they did not emphasise the modelling power of 
light, but rather its concealing and coalescent character. 

For Constable, however, light played a totally different part and had 
a different meaning. Take his full-size sketches, which display his 
artistic intentions most clearly. They show that, at a time when he 
was deeply concerned with the proper. rendering of ‘his lights and. 
dews’, he started painting with colour harmonies of a low key, dark 
greens, browns, and blacks, laid on in masses of rather indistinct form 
and woolly structure. These forms were without much consistence; yet 
the masses were balanced against each other and contrasted by lighter 
tints. But these, too, tended to lowness of tone, so that the basic 
structure produced a soft and sombre effect. He painted, to borrow 
Milton’s words, ‘no light but rather darkness visible ’. 

Into these low-toned harmonies of vaguely shaped masses Constable 
inscribed precisely defined forms, using either delicate brush strokes 
or a very fine palette knife, in such a way that sharply reflected lights, 
painted more or less in white, made objects emerge from the dark. 
Just as, under favourable circumstances, sparkling stripes and flashing 
spots of light make the forms of metallic objects brilliantly visible, so 
Constable used light to make the shapes of his trees, their branches 
and leaves, the grass and the water clearly apparent and, at the same 
time, radiant with life. He was so fascinated by this pictorial process 
that, in ‘The Hay Wain’, he used the same mannerism for painting 
his signature; the brownish letters are decorated with brilliant white 
highlights. 

As Constable’s dark colours fuse into black, he remains in fact a 
master of the clair-obscur. His technique of painting was based on the 
fundamental contrast of black and white, the darkness being displayed 
in large masses while the light was restricted and often expressed by 
small touches, those famous, glittering points splashed all over the 
surface of his pictures. Constable’s colour system is fixed, even hemmed 
in, between the two achromatic tones. For, though his whites are often 
slightly tinted with pink, blue, green, brown, or yellow, and his blacks 
mixed. with brown and green, white and black remain with him 
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separate from the real colours and also prevent such colours making 
their full effect, when the pictures are seen at a normal distance. 

All these features I have mentioned are not only different from but, 
in fact, opposed to the impressionist method. Their basis of painting 
is light, Constable’s is darkness. With the impressionists light pervades 
the whole picture and is diffused; Constable understands light as a 
contrast to darkness, he centres it on certain places, makes it enhance 
parts of his pictures and sees its very nature in its concentration. 

With what movement in painting must we then associate Constable’s 
technique? We have seen that it does not point forward to impres- 
sionism. Could it point back to some of the baroque painters? They 
often built up their pictures from forms modelled in colourless light 
and shadow, that is, from monochrome underpaintings; and naturally 
the shadows carried the main weight of their compositions, as they 
do in Constable’s pictures. The same baroque painters, moreover, going 
back to a very old tradition, developed a method of dividing their 
landscapes into three horizontal zones, a dark brown foreground, a 
light blue, distant background, and in between a strip of greenish 
land. You can see that practice clearly preserved in Constable’s land- 
scapes. For Constable’s treatment of light, we find the origin in 
the baroque painters: in Caravaggio, in Honthorst and his followers 
in Holland, and even in Rembrandt. / 

Constable’s lights are, perhaps, rather more true to nature than 
theirs; they portray the dense atmosphere which in this country is 
unfavourable to radiant colour effects but permits glaring reflections 
when the sun breaks through. But the manner in which he painted 
sunlight—direct rays overcoming darkness and reflected by certain parts 
of the land—this owes much to the baroque tradition. Think of the 
landscapes of Ruisdael, of Rembrandt, and of Rubens: how often they 
depict scenes partially illuminated by a powerful beam of light; how 
the beam picks out isolated objects and gives them visibility. It is well 
known that Constable derived his technique from such pictures. His 
main source was Dutch painting, especially Hobbema, but two of 
Rubens’ landscapes, outstanding even among his masterpieces, had a 
great influence on his technique—the ‘ Chateau de Steen’ and ‘ The 
Rainbow ’, one in the National Gallery and the other in the Wallace 
Collection. He studied both, and it was from them that he learned to 
divide masses of foliage, branches, and sprays into separate strokes 
and dots. 


Constable and Colour 

This leads us to the second problem that Pissarro spoke of. He said 
that Constable had no understanding of the division of colour. I 
emphasise the word understanding. Yet we can easily see from many of 
his pictures that Constable did use this technical device. Moreover, 
we have Delacroix as a witness for the fact that Constable’s works 
were outstanding just on account of his colour division. Paul Signac 
has said: ; 

In the year 1824 Delacroix finished his picture of ‘The Massacre at 
Scio’ which he intended to show at the Salon. Some days before the 
opening he saw several paintings by Constable which a French amateur 
had bought and which were also to be exhibited there. Delacroix was 
struck by their colour effects which seemed to him miraculous. He 
studied their technique and discovered that, instead of being painted ~ 
with flat, monotonous strokes, @ tentes plates, they were composed of a 
number of small dots of different but similar colours, placed next to 
each other. At a certain distance these little touches merged into tints of 
an intensity far greater than those of Delacroix; this was a revelation to 
him and in a few days he repainted his ‘ Massacre at Scio’ completely 
in Constable’s manner. 

This story has been repeated very often, though it is not confirmed 
by Delacroix himself. It is, however, reliably based on the authority 
of Delacroix’s pupil and assistant Pierre Andrieu. Moreover, in 1847, 
Delacroix himself wrote in his diary: : 

Constable says that the superiority of the greens of his meadows is 
brought about by the multitude of various greens. What causes the lack 
of intensity and life in the green parts of the average landscape painter 
is that they generally paint them in one tone of the same kind. What 
Constable says here of the meadows can be applied to the other colours. 
This note shows clearly that Delacroix was deeply impressed by 

Constable’s technique and also tells us why. What fascinated him ‘was 
the particular device of colour division. 

And yet Pissarro was right when he stated that Constable did not 
understand the division of colour. The contradiction is easily explained 
by one fact that had so far been overlooked: Constable’s and Delacroix’s 
colour division was conceived and used simply to increase the colouristic- 
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effect, the intensity and power of a picture. Pissarro and the other 


impressionists used colour division to bring out the effect of light. 


Tn the first case the device is used for the sake of art, in the second 
for attaining reality. The result is that the choice of the colours 
employed in colour division is entirely different in the two cases, and 
so are the rules governing this choice. This is the outward difference 
indicating an inner diversity. 

For neither Constable nor the impressionists chose their methods by 
a mere intellectual process. The choice was, I would say, in both 
cases the result of their human attitude to nature. The impressionists 
devoted their art to isolated, transient moments in which they discovered 
nature, as they believed, in her unconscious state. Constable, on the 
ether hand, contemplated nature with romantic sentiment, although this 
sentiment was in his case moderated by realistic and sober observation. 
In every picture he painted he tried to grasp the very essence of nature, 
something that, for him, lay hidden, as he said, beneath the surface 
of the common, everyday aspect of things. He painted natural events, 
changing weather and the actions of the atmosphere; but he never 
restricted himself to the presentation of one instantaneous glance: on 
the contrary, he tried to grasp a whole process, a whole process which 
he conceived as the result of nature’s unlimited power, and he tried to 
condense its manifold appearances into one aspect. 


“Nature Evoking Strong Emotions’ 

It was this idea of the power of nature evoking strong emotions that 
determined his art.. Born in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Constable belonged to an age that had lost the straightforward and 
unbending confidence in nature which the baroque painters had 
possessed. This attitude had been destroyed by the violent outbreak of 
human ‘ nature’ which had occurred in the course of the French Revolu- 
tion and as a result of the ideas of enlightenment; and with it had gone 
that confidence in the coherent interpretation of landscape as the portrait 
of nature. Painters, poets, and philosophers alike could now only con- 
template nature with emotion, either melancholic or hopeful—expressing 
a longing for its peace or an admiration for those superhuman forces 
which, when undisturbed by man, produced so much beauty. This 
feeling is strongly expressed in Constable’s paintings, and it gives them, 
despite the predominantly baroque technique, their characteristic early- 
nineteenth-century look. It also links them to the works of a group 
of almost contemporary French painters, the Barbizon School, to such 
artists as Théodore Rousseau, Jules Dupré, Daubigny, and Diaz. 

Comparing the work of this school with Constable’s, one is forced 
to the conclusion that it is with the art of these painters that Constable’s 
work is most intimately connected. It is not only their sentiment but also 
their visual approach to nature, their ideas on perspective and com- 
position, and the low key of their intense colours that make Constable’s 
pictures appear as those of a forerunner or even as a fellow member 
of their group. This is the point where his art has to be placed in 
the history of painting. It can be seen today—as could hardly have 
been done fifty years ago—that this particular school, so concerned 
to stress the emotional intensity of natural life, was not the predecessor 
of the impressionists. It was an end, an end of the baroque, the tail- 
end of Dutch painting. It did not lead anywhere. For, about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, a decisive break occurred in European 
thought, feeling, and vision. Nature became the object of independent 
scientific research and methodical analysis; she was deprived of her 
romantic willingness to surrender herself to ‘a quiet eye that broods 
and sleeps on his own heart ’. 

Yet, as is only natural for a man of. genius, Constable himself 
helped to bring about the break: he wanted to grasp the very essence 
of nature by “ aggrandizing the trivial and adding the charm of novelty 
to the familiar’; he wanted to describe natural objects with the utmost 
intensity of feeling, and this approach not only gave him a new and 
original technique, it also led him to paint quite a new type of picture. 

As everyone knows, Constable left two utterly different types of 
paintings, his so-called sketches and his finished pictures. It is not only 
in our time that the finished pictures have often been criticised as 
laboured and spoilt by overworking. The criticism was made in Con- 


-stable’s own lifetime; and he himself preferred the charm peculiar to 


his sketches to the relative ponderousness of his finished works. But 
in his day much detail was required of the artist in any picture for 
exhibition. Constable submitted to that demand, and so never felt 
himself able to offer a sketch as a substitute for a picture, although in 
producing the finished work he did try to preserve as much of the 
lightness and boldness as he could. This induced him to paint what 
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are now called full-sized sketches. They were something quite new, 
which he introduced into the art of painting. 

Before his time the sketch, whether drawn or painted, was part of 
the preparation of figure compositions, and does not seem to have been 
used in landscape painting. Nor had any artist ever produced a sketch 
of the size of a full-scale painting. It had also never happened before 
that a sketch should be regarded as superior in quality and more con- 
sistent with the artist’s own intention than his finished pictures. During 
Rubens’ lifetime, for instance, it had never occurred to anyone to prefer 
his sketches, perhaps the most brilliant ever painted, to his pictures. 

But with Constable an important change set in. We have seen that 
he had quite a new concept of pictorial truth; this led him to paint 
out of doors in order to seize the true life of nature and the splendour 
of the atmosphere. Setting up his easel in the open air, he achieved 
results which he could not have attained in long hours of laborious work 
in the studio, since the dynamic qualities of nature could be grasped 
only in a sudden illuminating moment of inspiration, in the white heat 
of emotional excitement, caused by the immediate aspect of nature 
herself. But he tried his utmost to preserve the truth of the sketch in 
the finished picture, combining rapid execution with that precision that 
was traditionally considered indispensable for every representative work. 
He often failed, although not as badly as the minor painters of the 
period, the Leslies, Websters, and Wilkies, who were said to be able 
to draw and sketch delightfully, but were completely incapable of pro- 
ducing a satisfactory finished work. And the artists themselves felt this 
deficiency. Delacroix discusses it endlessly in his diaries, and Daumier, 
@ painter who was quite unable to produce a thoroughly finished paint- 
ing, was equally worried by it. 

In the new relation between the sketch and the finished picture the 
departure from tradition and the introduction of new standards which 
marks the beginning of nineteenth-century art becomes apparent. But 
there was no return. Religious and historic subjects were abandoned, 
together with the elaborate composition that, for centuries, had given 
all pictures their weight and dignity and had also fundamentally 
influenced landscape painting. The sketch, in fact, became the late- 
nineteenth-century form of painting—at least until Cézanne reversed 
the trend. Large canvases went out of fashion; it seemed that no artist 
was capable any longer of filling them in an appropriate manner. Most 
pictures by Corot and the impressionists are nothing more than sketches, 
painted out of doors or worked out in the studio to the extent that 
recollection permitted. Any definable difference between pictures, 
sketches, and even studies disappeared. 


A Pioneer with a Dynamic Vision 

To have inaugurated this change is perhaps Constable’s most con- 
spicuous historical achievement. He did not set an example that could 
be immediately imitated, since most of his sketches remained unknown 
until much later. But his change of method was the result of a change 
in outlook, and in this respect Constable was indeed a pioneer advancing 
ahead of a historic movement. He anticipated what was coming and 
had to come. He possessed that new dynamic vision of nature which 
was to form one of the most important contributions of the nineteenth 
century, and he was the first to give it adequate expression in the field 
of the fine arts. It was he who initiated the very structure of modern 
painting: the sketch based on an incomplete motif which has replaced 
the finished picture of the past—the picture based on a subject complete 
in itself—Third Programme 


Among new books are three volumes of regimental history: The History 
of the French First Army by Marshal de Lattre, with a Preface by 
General Eisenhower and an Appreciation by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 
(Allen and Unwin, 42s.); The Royal Irish Fusiliers (1793-1950), by Marcus 
Cunliffe (Oxford, 42s.), and The Eleventh at War: Being the Story of the 
11th Hussars (Prince Albert’s Own) Through the Years 1934-1945, by 
Brigadier Dudley Clarke (Michael Joseph, 42s.). Recent additions to the 
Oxford University Press ‘ World’s Classics’ Library are: Plays and 
Players: theatre essays by Bernard Shaw, selected, with an introduction, 
by A. C. Ward; Selections from the Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, 
edited, with commentaries, by Irma A. Richter, both at 5s. each; For the 
Term of His Natural Life. by Marcus Clarke, with an introduction by 
Dr. C. H. Allen, and The Wynne Diaries, selected and edited by Anne 
Fremantle, both at 7s. 6d. each. The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci 
deserve special comment; though most of the material has been taken 
from J. P Richter’s Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, much other 
scholarship has been involved in the making of this selection, and it 
departs from the normal practice of the World’s Classics in being 
illustrated with Leonardo’s designs and drawings. 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 12-18 


Wednesday, November 12 


Secretary of State for War announces 
changes in the organisation of the Home 
Guard y 


Mau Mau oath-taking ceremonies said to be 
increasing in one area north of Nairobi 


England beats Wales by five goals to two 
in International Association football match 


Thursday, November 13 


South African Supreme Court declares 
invalid Act setting up a High Court of 
Parliament as final authority on con- 
stitutional matters 


Eighteen nations urge United Nations to set 
up a commission to examine racial policy 
of South African Government 

Magistrates’ Association to hold a referen- 
dum on whether its members are in 
favour of courts having power to order 
corporal punishment for crimes of 
violence 

Chief Legal Adviser to United Nations 
commits suicide 


Friday, November 14 


The Governor of Kenya closes a number of 
independent schools on the ground that 
they have been engaging in subversive 
activity 

Mr. Malan, Prime Minister of South 
Africa, makes statement about Supreme 
Court’s ruling on High Court of Parlia- 
ment and says that at the next general 
election the Government will seek a 
mandate to place beyond all doubt the 
sovereignty of parliament 


Saturday, November 15 


Aircraft and armoured cars used to search 
area raided by armed party of Kikuyus 


Mr. Eden arrives in Ottawa 


Sunday, November 16 


Persian Prime Minister approves a bill for 
reorganising Supreme Court 


Chairman of U.N. Political Committee 
urges speedy conclusion of debate on 
Korea 


U.S. Atomic Energy Commission makes 
announcement about test of atomic 
weapons at Eniwetok 


Monday, November 17 


Government abolishes land development 
charge 


Greek Rally, under Field-Marshal Papagos 
wins General Election 


India tables proposal at U.N. Assembly for 
resolving deadlock over armistice in Korea 


Tuesday, November 18 
.Railway, dock and canal charges to be raised 
New Irak pipeline opened by King Feisal 


«Wage claim by cotton workers rejected by 
employers 
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One. of the photographs specially taken to mark the fourth birthday of 
H.R.H. Prince Charles on November 14: the young Prince with his mother 


Mr. Trygve Lie announcing his resignation .as Sécretary-General of the 
United Nations at a session Of’the General Assembly” in New York on 
November 10>... i» ea 


Right: the first snow of winter: a photograph taken last week on the 
Perth to Braemar road through the Grampians: Last week-end there were 
snow showers and fog in London.and in. many parts of eastern. England 
: 3 ; i: i 


“with temperatures ‘in’ the thirties” 
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The scene in Westminster Hall on 
Canterbury dedicated a stained glass:. 
sixty-two members and servants of b. 
lives in the war. Incorporated in the 
work of Sir John Ninian Comper—z 
or monograms of those who died. Th 

before tl 


ser 12 as the Archbishop of 
in St. Stephen’s Porch to the 
is of Parliament who lost their 
3 of the window—which is the 
init badges and coats of arms 
(Minister gave a short address 
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Troops of the King’s African Rifles in 
armoured cars rounding up cattle in the 
Nyeri district of Kenya last week, The 
confiscation of cattle is a punitive measure 
against Kikuyu who have been unco- 
operative in giving information about Mau 
Mau activities. The Kenya Government 
announced last week that tribal areas are to 
be put under permanent police supervision 
as soon as possible 


A Scottish competitor taking part in the horse-ploughing class of the British Ploughing 
Association’s annual championship at Dunmore, Falkirk, last week. There were con- 
testants from Scandinavia, Germany, Canada and Eire as well as from Great Britain 


© Prince’, the London Zoo’s thirteen-weeks- 

old King Penguin chick being weighed by 

his keeper last-week. He turned the scales 
at twenty-eight lb. 


Left: model of an aircraft-carrier with the 
new ‘angled’ flight deck enabling it to 
take more and faster aircraft 
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FOR THe. BOOKLOVER 


The Folio Society publishes fine 
editions of the world’s greatest 
books : those classics which are 
the .oundation of every personal 
library. Here, for members, ts a 
varied choice from the brightest 
gems m the crown of literature. 
the most entertaining and worth- 
while reading of all time. Among 
current titles are great novels 
such as Joseph Andrews, Mite. de 
Maupin, Jorrocks and The Moon- 
stone, stories by Trollope and 
Oscar Wilde, poems by Rupert 
Brooke and Emily Bronté, his- 
tory, biozraphy and drama. 

Illustrations, often :n ful! col- 
our, are commissioned from dis- 
tinguished artists : volumes are 
individually designed and crafts- 
man-made, with rich bindings in 
fine cloth and leather. 


=f CANNOT BUY 


=z] || {1 is the immortal romance of Lancelot and 
Gutnevere about to be issued by The Folio 
Society in Malory’s incomparable version. 
Bound in silver emblazoned in scarlet, with 
gay illustrations in heraldic array, this new 
edition has been prepared, with spelling 
modernised, from recently discovered manu- 
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before printed in this form. 


Not for sale, it is being produced in a limited 
edition for free presentation to all members. 


And, because age-old tradi- 
tions are here combined with 
modern techniques, and members 
ensure a guaranteed demand, 
these lovely volumes often cost 
no more than ordinary editions. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


such as these cannot, of course, be 
produced in large quantities, so that 
membership must be limited, but a 
few vacancies are still available for 
the new serves. 

Here, NOW, ts the opportunity for 
YOU to tam. Only choose the books 
that interest you—as few as four a 
vear. There is no entrance fee, and 
no subscription. But do nat delay 
—in past years many had to be 
disappornted 


For programme and details of 
how toenro!,hand coupon toyour 
bookseller : in difficulty post to 


LHESFOLIO S@OG@iE ry 
3B. DEAN’S YARD, LONDON, S.W.1 
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mental age? 


ya DAILY NEWSPAPER, for example, 


must give some clue to your intelli- 
gence. Why did you choose it? Is ita paper 
you are proud of? 

Some people judge a newspaper by its 
circulation. But you will more often find 
that a high reputation and a fairly low 
circulation go together. The Manchester 
Guardian is not and never will be for the 
millions. It is for those who relish wit, good 
writing, honest reporting, clear thinking. 

Many people today are so hypnotised by 
their present daily reading that they are 
seriously underestimating their mental pow- 
ers. As a refreshing change, try reading the 
Manchester Guardian. It will talk to you 
as an intelligent adult. 

Tf you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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The Germans as Partners 


(continued from page 835) 


to the views of the German people? Can you afford to be indifferent 
to public opinion on one of the fronts of the cold war? ’ In actual fact, 
the occupying powers have been emptying their war’ criminals’ gaols 
with an almost indecent haste. Yet the pace set by clemency boards may 
still not be fast enough if German soldiers are to be called to the 
European colours next spring. 

Of greater importance, because it has a longer-term significance, is 
the issue of German unity. A recent newspaper cartoon showed the 
‘German Michel’ trying to water a dwarf plant of ‘German unity’. A 
Russian jackboot is crashing towards it from the east, a British rubber- 
soled shoe from the west, and ‘ Michel’ is crying, ‘ You’re treading 
on my little tree each time you exchange notes’. Another cartoon shows 
a robot-man, with a diplomatic missive in his clockwork mandibles, 
hurrying towards the distant turrets of the Kremlin. It is entitled 
“Year 2000’. One paper, the Dusseldorfer Nachrichten, writes: ‘ The 
thought that German reunification is being negotiated by foreign powers 
is intolerable’. Another, the Frankfurter Allgemeine, puts the sombre 
thoughts which are in every German’s mind in these words: ‘ One day, 
and it may be ten or twenty years hence, the youth of Germany will 
ask us what we really did to release those 18,000,000 east Germans from 
slavery. They will not be satisfied with our answer, that the politicians 
and the journalists in the western capitals have slapped us on the back 
and called us proper little democrats. They will not be satisfied with 
our proud performance of having “stood up to” the Russians. 
“ Propaganda, propaganda”, they will reply, and they will ask just 
what we really did about it all’. 

The same writer, Paul Sethe, maintains that a statesman like Gustav 
Stresemann understood when to give, in order to get. The Western 


Powers, he thinks, do not understand this. Germans who think like him 
—and they are many—believe that German unity can be regained only 
if the Russians are paid their price. Only four-power talks can discover 
what that price is, and only a sovereign Federal Germany can say 
whether the price is a fair one. The Western Powers may be perfectly 
certain that a sovereign Federal Germany will demand that right, and 
along with it a more constructive effort on the part of the west to 
secure German reunification. 

Three weeks ago ex-general Ramcke made astonishing accusations 
against the Western Powers at the first post-war rally of the Waffen S.S. 
The very next day the German audience in a Munich court-room wildly 
applauded ex-S.S. man Walter Huppenkothen, who was on trial for his 
part in the legalised murder of members of the German ‘ resistance’ 
to Hitler. And the day following German police uncovered the attempts 
of the banned Socialist Reichs Party to organise camouflaged political 
groups under a score of different names. The Western Powers need not 
be over-disturbed by these signs of continuing German political 
adolescence. Neither Ramcke and Remer, nor the political morons and 
hysterical women in the Munich court room really represent the 
German people. 

But that reflection should not hide the fact that there will be hard 
and uneasy bargaining with a sovereign west Germany. In return for 
their defence contribution, the Germans will ask for western backing 
of their ‘just’ demands—release of war criminals, the Saar, the 1937 
frontiers, defence of all their country, German unity. The princess 
in the fairy tale had to ask the toad to share her bed. He turned into 
a fairy prince and they lived happily ever after. Germany might turn 
out that way too.—Third Programme 


I 
God, I presume, observes it from 
The ledges of eternity, 
Uncovering a condor’s eye 
Vaster than the sun, yet lost 
In the blue mileage of the sky: 


Sirmio to the green south-west, 
Mountain, lake and private wall, 
Rooftiles red as lobster-shell 
And the dead composer’s ghost 
Attentive in a music room, 


Where the living pianist 

Conjures him for you and me 

On whom the garden shadows fall 
Beneath the pomegranate tree. 
God, I assume, observes it all. 


Il 
But we, in the aquarian shade, 
Can only make a minnow’s guess, 
Bumping our wits against the glass 
That separates each filmy eye 
From full, unfishy consciousness 


Of what is high and what is dry. 
We are the sort who only know 
The water-lily from below, 
Darkly suspect divinity 

In dragonflies beyond the weed, 


Poissons d’Or 


And yet have seen a different sky 
As the weed shifted with the wind 
Until a nimbus hovered near 

The jigsaw light upon the sand, 
And a part of truth was clear. 


Il 
So now, at dusk, obedient to 
The fingers of the pianist 
And a dead composer’s ghost, 
These spectral goldfish, hanging fire, 
Dart from a doorway and are lost. 


Whick! The Veil-tail Blackamoor 
Flirts a funeral fin and trails 

Her trinket-golden belly-scales 
Skyward to the evening star; 
And red Orandas wriggle through 


The vine-leaves at the villa door 

To vanish in an olive grove 

Where, white among the nightingales, 
The mooning Eggfish gently wave 
The butterflies that are their tails. 


IV 
Starlight, water-music fall 
About us in a sequin shower; 
Each vermilion dragonflower 
Upon the pomegranate tree, 
Responsive to the lotus hour, 


Lifts a fin and flickers free: 
Free as the Comet-fish to thread 
The constellations overhead 
And flash imperially by 

The obsolete Celestial 


Ballooning slowly up the sky; 

Free as the golden and the red, 
The spotted and the Chinese white, 
Who heard the music of the dead 
And leapt from lacquer into light. 


Vv 
How can we say they do not live, 
These glitter-ghostly shoals who keep 
Unwinking vigil in the deep 
Rock-canyons of the human mind, 
And may not stir, yet may not sleep, 


Till the weed, shifting in the wind, 
Permits a needle-ray of light 

To taper from the fiery height 

And touch one swimmer with its wand? 
How can we say they do not move 


Who, now,:like meteors ascend 
From nowhere into sudden view 
And gild the soft Italian night 

And stay there, tumbling in the blue, 
Till music and the twilight end? 
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A Journey in Mexico 


By MICHAEL SWAN 


NE day in January of this year I was on a boat which was 

crashing, most unsteadily, through the heavy seas that pile 

up in the Gulf of Mexico during the first months of the year. 

I was on my way to Vera Cruz, the great eastern port of 
Mexico. Apart from other, more physical, preoccupations, I was wonder- 
ing how I should get on in this strange new country; I had read a good 
deal about Mexico, but I suppose I still had in my mind some of the 
romantic images of the cactus and sombrero kind of film. I knew I 
should find an enormous diversity of peoples: not oaly Mayas and 
Aztecs, but Popolucas, Zapotecs, Totonacs, Lacandones, Tarascans, and 
Kickapoos. All these Indian communities are supposedly dependent on 
Mexico City, with its sky-scrapers and soda fountains and air of being 
an oasis of slick Americanised civilisation. Yes, to take all this in and 
to try to understand something of the pre-Spanish art and architecture, 
as well as to see the great baroque churches built by the Spaniards 
themselves—all this was a little formidable. 

I soon found, while I travelled in Mexico, that it is this diversity 
and lack of unity which is the cause of its endless fascination. And for 
the past forty years the one aim of Mexican political leaders has been 
to give the country a feeling of national unity. It has always been the 
extraordinary disunified. geography of the country that has prevented 
this being done. Mexico is a huge mountain, sloping steeply to west 
and east, gradually to north and south. On a plateau at the apex of the 
mountain lies Mexico City, 7,500 feet above sea level. To reach this 
plateau I travelled through the low-lying jungles, hung with orchids 
and violent vegetation and brilliant with scarlet-breasted macaws and 
fine coloured birds called chacalacas. It was in these opulent jungles 
that the young Douanier Rousseau fought as a soldier and stored away 
the images that burst on to canvas in his old age. From the jungle I 


Sunday in the cathedral at Taxco, Mexico 


moved up into temperate, pastoral valleys, with huts of adobe bricks 
replacing the bamboo huts of the jungle. Then up still higher on to 
the harsh plateau, dotted with the giant organ cactus. In the clefts of 
their stiff fingers the hay had been housed for the dry season. 

Roads and railways are the 
federal government’s method 
of getting the unity they 
want. Until only a few years 
ago villages less than sixty 
miles from Mexico City re- 
mained completely isolated. 
The present Government is 
building new roads and rail- 
ways as hard as it can, and 
encouraging the feeling of 
nationalism which is growing 
among the educated classes. 
This nationalism is based far 
more on the Indian culture 
and traditions than on the 
Spanish. In fact the His- 
panistas, as the pro-Spanish 
faction is called, are a mere 
tolerated minority. I found 
that the people with the most 
interest in the Indian past 
were the mestizos with more 
Indian than Spanish blood— 
people like Diego Rivera. 
There are only 2,000,000 
pure Spaniards in the country, and only 4,000,000 pure Indians; the 
rest of the population is made up of 20,000,000 mestizos of varying 
degrees of mixture. The Indian nationalists in Mexico City were very 
excited, a short time ago, when it was announced that the bones of 
Cuautémoc, the last Aztec king, had been discovered. But when I 
visited the village through which Cuautémoc travelled on his last 
terrible march south with Cortes, the people of the village had never 
heard his name and showed no interest whatever in his bones. The 
Indian life survives in them and they have no need for such things. 

This village was called Tehuantepec, and the central authorities will 
find it no easy thing to touch its unique way of life. Here the sand- 
covered streets are patterned by the bare feet of women, their full, 
flower-embroidered skirts gently brushing the surface of the sand as 
they walk to market with panniers of vegetables or live iguanas. They 
are famous in Mexico, these women of Tehuantepec, with their strong, 
voluptuous bodies and burnished faces that become more rugged and 
matriarchal as they age. ‘ Tehuana de la alma suriana’, says a song: 
‘Tehuana with the soul of the south’. As they sit talking in the market 
bunches of gold coins hang pendant from their ears or form shining 
necklaces. There is no opportunity for social pretence in Tehuantepec, 
for these American gold dollars and English sovereigns are their entire 
capital. They were given to their grandparents as payment for their 
work on the Anglo-American built railway which links the Gulf with 
the Pacific across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

It is the women of the place who own and control the wealth; the 
men, who are a small and meagre lot compared with their pneumatic 
wives, do not seem to complain. But I noticed_that when the men 
walk together they will hold hands as if to offer each other comfort 
for having been born to the regiment of women. When I went to visit » 
the newly crowned Queen of Tehuantepec, Sefiorita Lilia Sanchez, she 
was wearing a magnificent skirt and huipil, or loose, embroidered 
blouse; against the bright orange of her Auipil shone a necklace of nearly 
fifty gold coins, each twice the size of a sovereign. It was her dowry 
for all to see. 

But beyond the broad, desert-like river bed which runs through 
Tehuantepec lies the poor barrio, or section, of Santa Cruz, where you 
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* see no more than an occasional small coin at an ear. Here the ancient 
Indian life of superstition and pagan worship remains more or less un-_ 


touched—although it has mixed with Catholicism. The Pan-American 
Highway passes the side of the barrio and the people cross it daily— 
without much thought that they could be in Mexico City in two days 
by-coach. I visited this barrio to see a local fiesta. As I walked among 
the squalid bamboo huts the women who saw my camera covered their 
faces at my approach, believing that some fragment of their soul would 
pop into the little box if I photographed them. 


Dancing to the Pipe and Drum 

I came to a large hut and stood at the doorway watching the younger 
women dancing with each other in their beautiful dresses of orange and 
gold, to the repeated and repeated phrase produced by a pipe and drum 
band. The old men of the barrio sat in a row along one side of the hut, 
looking like a solemn committee meeting. The old women sat opposite 
in animated conversation. I realised that I was rather rudely butting in 
on a private party. I was just about to ask permission to remain when 
an old, witch-like crone with red-rimmed eyes came rushing towards me 
like something straight from Walpurgisnacht. She screeched Zapotec 
words, and her hand was outstretched, with fingers bent, in some forma- 


‘tion of a magical curse. My scalp froze, but fortunately another, and 
- more benign, old lady came to my rescue. She pulled the crone away, 


took me by the arm and began to introduce me to the various groups of 
villagers. After each introduction I was given a cigarette, a glass of a 
potent and evil distillation of senna pods—or something like it—and a 
plate was offered me to receive my contribution towards the day’s fun. 
I was then taken unsteadily to the centre of the hut, a silver crown was 
placed on my head, a bunch of silver-green foliage pinned into my hair, 
while the women stood round and showered me with confetti. I was 


now an initiate of the fiesta and joined the procession with the blind: 
“dwarf piper at its head. He led us across the Pan-American Highway 
“and down into an open space where a bull was enraged for an hour, 


and finally sacrificed, its great black body plunging to join its lengthen- 
ing shadow in the sand. 

There is a great quality of resistance in these quiet people. They 
still prefer to carry immense loads on their backs as a survival from the 
pre-Spanish days when the wheel had not been known to the New 
World. And now they may refuse to see further than their own 
community. 

In the state of Tabasco, in southern Mexico, I came across an old 
man who seemed to be a perfect symbol of the Indian’s wish to be 
himself and nothing more. I was moving up the silent broads of the 
tagnificent River Tonala in a long dug-out canoe, or bongo. They have 
no keel and are easily tipped over—you almost have to keep your tongue 
in dead-centre. The river is reputedly full of alligators and I kept my 
eyes skinned for floating logs, but the only ones I saw during the whole 
jouraey turned out to be—floating logs. I was on my way to the site of 
an ancient holy city, now called La Venta, which was discovered some 
ten years ago in the swampy Tabascan jungle—Tabasco means ‘ damp 
earth’. Near the ruins a broad area had been cut out of the jungle, and 
here we landed, my guide and I. We walked over the pasturage between 
an avenue beautiful with the broad, yellow, trumpet flowers of the 
macaya tree. My guide told me that we were approaching a settlement 
of Indians, all the progeny of one man, Sebastian Torres—Don Sebas- 
tian, he called him, with reverence—who fifty years ago had retired to 
live in the jungle and, without knowing of its existence, had chosen a 
site within a few hundred yards of the buried city. During the first years 
bandits had come up the Tonala and murdered his wife and children 
but he had married again and founded this happy and flourishing colony. 


‘A Magnificently Ugly Old Man’ 

We found Don Sebastian swinging in his hammock, a magnificently 
ugly old man of eighty-six, with a smiling, brown-paper face and long, 
yellow fangs. When I told him that I had come to see the sculptures 
that had been dug up in the holy city he told me he would take me 
into the forest to see them. He tied a large handkerchief round his head 
and under his chin—against insects—and took up his shining machete. 
Where the forest paths were narrow: and overgrown he would hack 
branches away with his machete, and then return to my side to read 
a little more from the numerous Catholic tracts with which his pockets 
seemed to be stuffed. He was very devout he told me, and prayed 
regularly to the santos. The remains were magnificent: giant stone 
heads, nine feet high, with melancholy, downcast mouths, lay framed 
by bread-fruit trees and the snail-like flowers of the caracolillo; and 
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Buddha-like idols, finely carved from blackened basalt. But the 
masterpiece of La Venta is a sculpture of a priest emerging from a niche 
with a baby in his arms. He has an expression of tragic purpose and 
prescience—the child, you are certain, can only be on its way to ritual 
sacrifice. : 

All these highly humanistic and unprimitive carvings belong to the 
mysterious Civilisation of the Olmeca, or Rubber People, about whom 
so little is known. One carving which particularly struck me was of 
a tall, thin figure with a long nose and a beard—a physical type quite 
different from all the others. It is this figure which Mr. Thor Heyerdahl, 
in his American Indians in the Pacific, claimed to be one of the Euro- 
peans who brought culture to these parts nearly 1,000 years before the 


arrival of the Spaniards. But that is as may be. What I am certain of 


is that Don Sebastian had pride in these masterpieces—they were deeply 
part of him. And when I returned to the village I saw a woman with 
melancholy eyes and downcast mouth, identical with the expressions 
on the faces of the carvings I had just seen. 

Always, in Mexico, you come across the shadows of these stone 
images. Apart from the first great years of the ‘ Doce’, the tweive first 
missionaries from Spain, the record of the Church in Mexico has not 
been good. For the past eighty years, the Mexican government has 
generally been anti-clerical. During most of the nineteen-thirties the 
priests were outlawed because they refused to register, but now worship 
is quite free. In fact, it is an instrument by which the Government can 
create the longed-for unity. Yet even here the varied shadows of the 
images have mixed with Christianity. The goddess of earth and death, 
Coatlicue, is remembered by the Aztecs. In Tepoztlan witches still make 
their love philtres and fetish ribbons to hang upon the images of Christ 
or the Virgin Mary. In the limestone plain of Yucatan the Maya Indians 
believe that the rain comes from calabashes poured on the earth from 
above the clouds by chacs, or rain gods, who ride across the firmament 
on horses. If it is an especially heavy downpour they are led by the 
Virgin Mary on a black horse. 


“Potent and Evil Gods’ 

The conquistadores and the friars who came with them did not pitch 
idols down the steps of the pyramids because they believed the Mexican 
pantheon to be nonsense. They thought of them as very potent and evil 
gods, whose power must be destroyed. The version of Christianity 
current in sixteenth-century Spain had something which allowed the 
Indian religions to mingle with it without too much difficulty. The 
gulf was narrow between polytheism and the worship of saints. 

I was thinking along these lines as I climbed the hill of Ocotlan, on 
the high plateau, near Puebla. On this hill, dotted with ocote pines, little 
more than 400 years ago, the people of the nearby town of Tlaxcala had 
danced at their perpetual feasts. All would be painted in violent 
colours, standing in the space beneath the flight of steps leading up to 
the temple and the stone of sacrifice. The victims’ hearts would be 
offered to the idols, and their bodies thrown down the steps, where 
their skins would be worn in ritual dances by the priests, while the 
masses performed their personal acts of sacrifice by passing sticks 
through perforations in their tongues. On the site of this temple now 
stands one of the most beautiful churches I have ever seen, the 
sanctuary of the miraculous Virgin of Ocotlan. 

I went into the church: an Indian woman was kneeling before an 
image in the side aisle, fingering the stuff of its mantle, beseeching some 
favour with an anxious raising of her eyes. Another woman was on her 
knees, moving down the candle-grease encrusted aisle, a candle in her 
hand, towards the altar rail. Here other women knelt, contemplating 
the miraculous image of the Virgin, high above them, set among a flight 
of gold and coloured angels. Their lips were moving in passionate, and 
barely voiced, worship. To one side a part of the altar had been turned 
into a ragged notice board, pinned with written supplications to the 
Virgin, many in the same crabbed handwriting of the evangelista, the 
public letter-writer: supplications for a good maize crop, for the return 
of a husband’s love, and one, beseeching the Virgin to forgive a young 
boy for his hatred of his father. According to tradition the image of 
the Virgin of Ocotlan was found encased in the trunk of an ocote tree 
by an Indian who had a vision of the Virgin, who told him that a 
church must be built on the hill as her sanctuary. 

I walked for some time on this strange hill, still potent with worship, 
looking across the sweep of the plateau to the twin volcanoes of 
Popocatapetl, the Smoking Mountain, and Ixtaccihuatl, the Sleeping 
Maiden, a work of giant art lying there like a Crusader’s wife upon 
her tomb, her hands folded at her waist, a rivulet of snow defining 
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her neck; and all saturated in the crystal sunlight. Cortes and his con- 
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one. Then, to heighten this odd sense, a little boy in ragged white 


quistadores had come to this hill to destroy the idols when on their trousers came up to me and held out a terra-cotta figurine of a sitting 


way to Cholula, the holy city of the Aztecs, to pull down its 300 temples 
and replace each with a Christian church. And in this century the 
Indian peasants, under Emiliano Zapata, had fought over this country in 
defence of their communal lands. For a moment so many of the cruel 
and bloody layers of Mexico’s sad history seemed to have merged into 


man wearing a head-dress composed of the mask of a serpent and the 
feathers of the quetzal bird. He had dug it up on the hillside a few days 
ago, he said, and it was mine for three pesos. I bought it. It was the 
image of Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent, a former holy tenant-of © 
this hill—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The British Atomic Explosion 

Sir,—I cannot let the last paragraph of Dr. 
Penney’s talk, published in THE ListENER of 
November 13, pass without comment. One may 
or may not agree with the Prime Minister that 
the results of our atomic-weapon programme 
should be beneficial to public safety, at least the 
idea is plausible. But surely Dr. Penney would 
not seriously suggest, as he seems to, that he and 
his colleagues are victims of the delusion that 
making war more horrible makes it less likely? 

Gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, submarine mines, 
the bombing aeroplane, jellied petrol, and the 
atom bomb itself, all of them made war more 
horrible and more destructive. Poison gas,. at 
one time also considered as making future wars 
unthinkable, has merely bzen temporarily deleted 
from the armoury, mainly because it is un- 
manageable and not very effective. 

It would be more realistic to say that the new 
weapons our scientists develop simply increase 
our ability to destroy; they make no significant 
difference to the chances of another war. Nor are 
they likely to do so, until eventually their last 
experiment blows us all sky-high! —Yours, etc., 

Swanley GEOFFREY HUBBARD 


Past Against Future in Malaya 

Sir—I am sorry to have got under Mr. D. M. 
MacKinnon’s skin with my ‘civilised’. I wish 
he had guided me to some less objectionable 
epithet to indicate the real difference between the 
religious and humanist ethics and the atheistic, 
materialist, opportunist doctrines of Lenin and 
Stalin. 

In spite of a number of questionable and 
question-begging statements in his present letter 
(Tue LISTENER of November 13) his final para- 
graph handsomely concedes my point. He there 
says that the non-communist sees a difference 
between Malayans and Chinese killing Japanese 
in Malaya during the late war, and their killing 
Malayan, Chinese, and British planters, police, 
villagers, school-teachers, etc., in an effort to 
establish a minority rule in peace-time. He 
clearly infers that good communists see no differ- 
ence. In short, they are always at war. There is 
of course a little difficulty, to the ‘ complacent’ 
non-communist mind, as between the Malayans 
who suffered torture and death at the hands of 
Japanese troops for helping British and Indians 
to escape or lie hidden, and the Malayans who 
betrayed fugitives to .he Japanese. If I under- 
stand Mr. MacKinnon—and I think I do—the 
communist sees nothing to choose between them 
—or is it a simple matter of Russia’s relations 
with this country at the relevant date of each 
incident? That has always explained the face- 
abouts and caracoles.of the British Communist 
Party. And it is logical: for ‘ The defence of the 
U.S.S.R. as the Socialist Motherland of the 
world proletariat is the holy duty of every honest 
man everywhere and not only of the citizens of 


the U.S.S.R.’ (P. Vishinsky, ‘Communism and 
the Motherland’ 1948.) And ‘ Soviet patriotism 
is saturated with irreconcilable hatred towards 
the enemies of Socialist society’. (‘ Pedagogy ’, 
third edition, Moscow 1946.)—Yours, etc., 
Chichester Mark WARDLE 


Planning Without Laughter 


Sir,—I think that Mr. C. B. Purdom, in THE 
LISTENER of November 13, does me less than 
justice in the matter of Garden Cities. I like 
Garden Cities: they are often charming and 
always pretty. As a solution of the housing 
problem, however, both. the Garden City and 
its utilitarian offspring, the housing estate, have 
one fundamental defect: there is no room for 
them on the island.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.5 R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


The Noble Savage 


Sir,—In his interesting talk (THE LISTENER, 
November 13), Mr. Christopher Lloyd said, 
“And now the climate does not favour the 
growth of such a sensitive plant as the Noble 
Savage’. This may well be true of Europe; but, 
in America, there has lately been a surprising 
revival of the Noble Savage, on the unlikely 
territory of the ‘ Western’ film. 

The ‘Western’ tradition of ‘Cowboys and 
Indians’ is now out of date. Instead, the usual 
drama to be found now in films with a similar 
background is that of the urgent need to estab- 
lish peace in the recurrent fighting between the 
white man and the Indian. Men of good will, 
on both sides, strive for peace between the races. 

This new tradition has arisen, probably, from 
two causes. First, the feeling that perhaps 
injustice has been done to the Indian during the 
“Cowboy and Indian’ period, when he was used 
solely as an attacking, and therefore wicked, 
Deus ex machina. Second, the present world 
tension in which the establishment of lasting 
peace is our first concern. The result has been, 
first, that in these films which reconsider past 
conflicts the Indian has been presented as a 
human being, treated equally with the whites, 
and allowed to state his own point of view; and 
thus, finally, has been discovered a dramatic 
subject which is a microcosm of our present- 
day tensions and conflicts. 

In all this the Indian has played his part 
nobly and, if necessary, savagely. Aspects of the 
Noble Savage are to be found in ‘ The Battle 
of Powder River’, ‘ The Battle at Apache Pass’, 
‘The Last Outpost’, ‘Slaughter Trail’ and 
“Oh, Susanna’. The completest statement, how- 
ever, is to be found in the film that founded the 
new tradition—‘ Broken Arrow ’.—Yours, etc., 

Fleet JoHN BriGHT-HOLMES 


Sir,—Your contributor Christopher Lloyd 
(and your critic Martin Armstrong following 
him) has taken a liberty with Bishop Heber’s 


hymn ‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’. The 
original says: 

What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle 
and later 


The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


No doubt this alteration is a concession to 
imperial susceptibilities > 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 ’ ANDREW BOYLE 


An Un-English Activity? 

Sir,—I am appalled at the misguided enthu- 
siasm of your correspondent who suggests that 
an established degree in art history might help 
to swell the already bloated school curriculum 
with yet another ‘ regular subject ’. 

To imagine that the routine teaching of one 
specialised aspect of art would so ably assist in 
the appreciation of art generally in our daily 
lives is surely the folly of a blinkered scholar. 

It is the major fault of the present-day ‘ school 
subject’ that the lessons are devoted to laying 
the foundations for the monstrous edifice of the 
university degree, and the poor pupil who under- 
takes that task runs the risk of remaining 
ignorant of the size and splendour of the rest 
of the works of man. Mr. A. Clifton-Taylor 
even seems to take some pride in his failure to 
realise the importance of chemistry, which 
touches, no, circumscribes, the daily lives even 
of artists and architects. 

If only teachers. with such specialised degrees 
as he suggests were forbidden to enter schools, 
we might begin to instil instead a better-propor- 
tioned understanding of the extent and impor- 
tance of man’s achievement in every field of 
endeavour.—Yours, etc., 


Greenford Eric J. Mmett 


Sir,—How right Mr. Clifton-Taylor is in 
calling attention to the need for art history as 
a subject both in schools and for a degree in a 
university. As a teacher of history, I would un- 
reservedly endorse his letter in THE LISTENER of 
November 13. 

I would like to add this comment. Because of 
the widening of the entry into grammar schools 
resulting from the 1944 Education Act, there is 
now a greater need than ever for pupils to receive 
guidance in taste and discrimination. We do 
what we can within the limits of the existing 
curriculum, but the inclusion of art history 
would go far to meet this need. The recent report 
of the Arts Council points the moral: only 
through the medium of an enlightened electorate 
can state patronage operate satisfactorily. Too 
little is being done to make adjustments to fit the 
developing situation. 

Yours, etc., 


Swinton W. P. WILLIAMS 
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The Middle Way in Politics 

-Sir,—Dr. Popper will hardly thank you for 
attributing to Aristotle the philosophical justi- 
fication of the middle way in politics, Popper 
regards Aristotle, with Plato, as the source of 
that historicism and essentialism which re- 
appears as Hegelianism and Marxism. ‘ This 


- doctrine’, says Popper, ‘leads to the historicist 


idea of a historical fate or an 
essential destiny ’. 

You suggest that the revolutionaries are anti- 
Aristotelian. Popper, on the contrary, would 
seem to argue that the Marxists, anyway, are 
Aristotelians because they believe in the inevit- 
able realisation in history of a fixed and pre- 
determined goal, the actualisation of what is 
now only potentiality. In other words, Aristotle 
points the way to the closed society. 

Marxists, of course, would agree that socialism 
is inevitable, but not that it arrives willy nilly so 
that all that we can do is to ‘give history a 
push’. That is Popper’s own mis-reading of 
Marxism.—Y ours, etc., 

London, N.10 


inescapable 


Joun Lewis 


Stanley Baldwin 


_ Sir,—Chapter and verse, your reviewer sug- 
gests, is required for certain statements made by 
Mr. G. M. Young in his book on Stanley 
Baldwin. I challenge your reviewer to produce 
chapter and verse for his own assertion that ‘ in 
the General Election of 1935 ’ Baldwin ‘ admitted 
that he was afraid to tell the electorate the truth 
about the pressing need for rearmament lest they 
should vote against him’. Baldwin never made 


_ any such admission. Fhe mutilated quotations 


from his speech of November 12, 1936, so per- 
sistently used in the development of this often- 
exposed myth, relate, not to the General Election 
of November 1935 but to a hypothetical election 
in 1933 or 1934. ‘I am speaking of 1933 and 
1934’, said Baldwin—a sentence which, like 
much else, is invariably omitted from the quota- 
tions given by Baldwin’s critics. Most strangely, 
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F there is one job that seems to puzzle the 
man with a few fruit trees, it is root prun- 
ing. First of all, for the first season or two 
after planting, the trees do beautifully, 
making nice strong growth, and these are pruned 
back as recommended. The following year the 
growth is stronger than ever, but they never 
show a fruit or, at the most, just a few perhaps, 
and they are not what is expected. The reason 
for this is that the tree is trying to find its 
natural dimensions before settling down to its 
proper function of bearing fruit. To counteract 
this we prune the roots. Lift the tree right out 
of the ground and you will find a few very 
strong roots, generally going straight down, and 
a very few fibrous, or thin, roots which you 
want, With a sharp knife sever these large roots, 
making a clean cut, slightly slanting, but do not 
leave any jagged ends. Young, thin roots will 
then push out all along the thick roots left, at 
every joint, thus giving a more fibrous system. 
Sometimes one tap-root alone will cause the 
trouble, or there may be three or four, but no 
matter how many or few, cut them well back, 
leaving, say, six to nine inches. The present is 
just the time to do this job, provided the ground 
is not wet and sticky, nor frosty—never plant a 
tree while the ground is frozen. 
Sometimes you will get a tree that just stands 
still and does nothing. Here, again, lift it clean 
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it is also omitted by Mr. G. M. Young, who 
likewise ignores Baldwin’s subsequent reference 
in the same speech to the mandate for rearma- 
ment he got in the 1935 election. In the circum- 
stances, however, your reviewer can hardly 
shelter himself behind Mr. Young’s very unsatis- 
factory treatment of this episode.—Yours, etc., 
Tunbridge Wells R. BASSETT 


(We have shown this letter to our reviewer who 
writes: 


I apologise for my slip, all the more so since I 
had in fact read Mr. Bassett’s article in the 
Cambridge Fournal, and I sympathise with Mr. 
Bassett’s surprise that his articles were not men- 
tioned in Mr. Young’s book. 

Nevertheless Baldwin’s conduct is ~* hard to 
defend’. Baldwin said in the speech under dis- 
cussion: ‘ Supposing I had gone to the country [i.e. 
in 1933 or 1934] and said that Germany was re- 
arming, and that we must rearm, does anybody 
think that this pacific democracy would have rallied 
to that cry at that moment? I cannot think of 
anything that would make the loss of the election 
from my point of view more certain’. Mr. 
Churchill’s comment in The Gathering Storm is— 
“This was indeed appalling frankness. It carried 
naked truth about motives into indecency. That a 
Prime Minister should avow that he had not done 
his duty in regard to national safety because he 
was afraid of losing the election [or an election, 
as Mr. Bassett says] was an incident without 
parallel in our Parliamentary history ’.] 


‘The Critics’ and Browning 
o 


Sir,—It was a great pleasure to me to listen 
on November 7 to the admirable production of 
‘The Barretts of Wimpole Street’, a play I saw 
thrice in London and once in the provinces at 
the time of the original production. On the other 
hand I was horrified and surprised the previous 
Sunday by ‘ The Critics’’ discussion of the new 
Life of Browning by Betty Miller. Only Rose 
Macaulay appeared to be conversant with 
Browning’s poetry; one critic confessed to a 
total ignorance of it. 


Care of Fruit Trees 


By F. H. STREETER 


out of the soil and replant, always watching 
that the top layer of roots is just two, or at the 
most three, inches under the soil. Even the 
advice often given to plant to the damp mark 
round the stem is wrong—far too deep. Please 
never place a heap of manure round the stem 
thinking you are doing it a good turn; that is 
always fatal—the reason being, of course, that 
the stem of the tree is strangled, whereas it 
must be allowed to swell as the tree grows. 
Now, a few tips about planting. Always take 
out a hole large enough to accommodate the 
roots out straight, and in their proper layers: 
never double them up or cramp them. If you 
keep your top layer two inches under the surface, 
that is your guide for the depth of the hole, 
because they all differ and you never can tell 
until the tree is on the spot. Having got the hole 
out, break up the bottom, and, in very heavy 
soils, it is not a bad plan to put in some broken 
bricks, made firm, and this, by the way, 
may stop any fresh roots running straight 
down again. I always do this when planting 
new fruit trees, as it saves root pruning. If 
possible, always have a few barrow loads of fresh 
soil to give the roots a good start: a good loam, 
chopped up not too fine, eight ounces of bone 
meal to each bushel of soil, a small bucket of 
wood ash, and the same quantity of crushed 
brick or mortar rubble. Mix it thoroughly by 
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I am an octogenarian who grew up with an 
outline knowledge of the lives of E.B.B. and her 
husband, and a considerable acquaintance with 
their works. That acquaintance was enlarged 
when, as a married woman, I lived in Italy. 
There I tackled ‘ Sordello’ and loved ‘ The Ring 
and the Book’. I was often hospitably received 
by Pen Browning in Asolo, and at his house met 
Contessa Peruzzi, née Story, daughter of the 
Roman sculptor who had been the Brownings’ 
close friend. I also became intimate with 
Pen’s American wife. They were by then 
separated, but Fanny often talked of her father- 
in-law, for whom she had a great admiration; 
and in Venice I had many friends—notably 
Horatio Brown and Lady Layard—who had 
known the poet, when he lived in the Palazzo 
Rezzonico. 

‘ From these contacts I gathered impressions 
which make me accept as accurate (though for 


- dramatic reasons slightly over-coloured) the por- 


traits given us by Besier. I concede to Betty 
Miller only the fact that at the time of his 
courtship Robert Browning may have been less 
robustly optimistic than he appears in the play. 
He was depressed by the failure of his poetic 
dramas, and the limited success of his shorter 
poems; and he doubtless found support and fresh 
inspiration in Elizabeth’s understanding appro- 
bation. But it was he who insisted on their 
marriage, and devised the method of their escape 
to Italy, and in Italy their frequent changes of 
address were devised by him. 

That Elizabeth’s relations with her tyrannical 
father were not unlike those depicted by Besier 
is proved by Mr. Barrett’s refusal to receive his 
daughter when she returned temporarily to 
London as a happy wife and mother. 

In the biography published in 1951 under the 
title of The Immortal Lovers, an American 
writer, Mrs. Winwar, gave a_ well-balanced 
account of the home in Wimpole Street, and the 
courtship, characters, and wedded life of the 
two poets.—Yours, etc., 

Bath (Mrs.) LONSDALE RAGG 


turning three times, and place it under cover 
in the dry, ready for use. I know this is im- 
possible for some gardeners to get, and you 
must rely on whatever soil you. have available: 
but always add just that little bit of bone meal, 
wood ash, and broken mortar rubble. 

If the tree needs a stake (which I hope it 
does not) put a good strong one in position 
first. Next, stand the tree in position in the 
hole, then gradually fill up the hole, keeping 
each layer of roots out straight and packing the 
soil well in and firming as you go by either 
ramming or treading (be careful not to injure 
the roots) until you reach the surface; it must 
be firm and nicely finished off. Take your time 
over it; never rush planting a tree, as it is for 
life, and worth all the trouble you can take. 
Make sure you label it; never trust your memory 
over these jobs. 

Here are some quick tips: if you have a 
peach tree, just remove the leaves when they 
come easily, by running the hand up the 
branches—with the buds, not against. This will 
let the weather into the wood more quickly 
and get them clean. Get all the new planting of 
fruit trees finished as quickly as possible. Watch 
your fruit in store and use them in their 
proper seasons. Lift and store any vegetables left 
before they get too large and coarse. 

—Home Service 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By QUENTIN BELL 


ROOF, if proof be needed, that there is no specifically modern 

style of painting, is supplied by the annual exhibition of the 

London Group at the New Burlington Galleries. Here, in what 

has always been the grand open event of modern art in England 
—our nearest approach to a Salon des Indépendants—there is nothing 
that would have astonished an informed critic of forty years ago; the 
Abstractionists and the Realists are alike in using an idiom which has 
become familiar. 

The Modern Movement has, in fact, come to a complete standstill. 
This is, in some way, a most 
desirable thing; for the ex- 
citement and fury which 
made painting an affair of 
desperate loyalties and 
enmities made critics over- 
indulgent to their friends and 
over-severe upon their foes. 
Today, those of us who be- 
lieve that, on the whole, 
abstract art is a blind alley 
and that it is only in the 
exact study of nature that the 
painter can find the discipline 
that he needs, are still able to 
agree with their opponents 
upon the merits of individua's 
in both the contingents which 
hang together in the London 
Group. 

Among the _ established 
reputations, Matthew Smith, 
Ivon Hitchens, Vanessa Bell, 
Mary Potter and Duncan 
Grant (a fairly catholic 
galaxy) are, on the whole, 
worthily represented. John 
Minton, Claude Rogers, and 
John Dodgson have sent 
relatively unimportant works; 
Miss Ethel Sands has con- 
tributed two charming and lively paintings, Karen Jonzen has two 
statues in terra-cotta in which she displays her usual grace, tenderness 
and competence and also a seated figure carved in stone which, 
while much less accomplished, is much more interesting. Victor 
Passmore exhibits an abstract construction of perspex and plywood 
which, like everything that he touches, is considerable and which cer- 
tainly reflects the greatest credit upon his sincerity of purpose, but 
which seems as far from the painter’s true bent as are the classical 
sublimities of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In this straight and narrow path 
he is easily distanced by a tasteful and accomplished abstraction of 
Miss Mary Martin. In short, this exhibition is like most of the London 
Group shows in that it offers a fair selection of the work of a number 
of gifted and distinguished painters. 

But the main use of this admirable body lies in the opportunities 
that it ofers for younger and less well-known painters to submit their 
works to a jury more discriminating and in an atmosphere less vulgar 
than that of Burlington House. These younger exhibitors attain a 
remarkably high standard and the visitor may well indulge in the sport 
of talent spotting. I would call attention to Mr. Anthony Fry’s ‘ Nude’ 
(No. 168), a remarkable work and one which suggests remarkable possi- 
bilities; ‘Golfo di Napoli’ by the same painter fails in that sharp 
horizoatals have been allowed to destroy the picture space, but manages, 
nevertheless, to convey even more strongly the impression of latent 
power. There is a very agreeable abstraction by Bernard Carter and 
there is a still life by Jane Sewell, who. has painted two skulls, working 
adroitly and with considerable feeling, but failing in an attempt upon 


‘ The Reservoir’, by Elinor Bellingham-Smith: 


an impossibly difficult feat of composition. Mr. Cheek’s gay ‘ Star and 
Garter’, Mr. Millar’s ‘Evening’, ‘Girl Painting’ by June Paris and 
“Two Cocks’ by Bernard Meadowes are all pictures which deserve to 
be studied with attention. Elizabeth Frink’s plaster statue of Christ at 
the Column is extremely able and conveys an effect of great passion. 
Altogether a very good show and one which has been unusually well 
hung. 

The works of Elinor Bellingham-Smith at the Leicester Galleries 
look extremely good. In fact they look so good that it seems that they 
have been achieved by some 
dubious sleight of hand. Such 
overwhelming charm, such 
pretty, well-behaved children 
gravely strolling through 
winter twilight amidst poetic- 
ally tenuous willow twigs and 
melancholy dead undergrowth 
seem, as it were, almost too 
much of.a good thing. In fact 
“ Girls by the River’ (No. 16) 
is a little too summary, does 
come near to being a kind of 
gentle confidence trick, and 
“ Girl with Red Hair’ (No. 2) 
is over-pretty. But there is 
plenty of extremely solid 
work in all these pictures; the 
narrow range of colours, the 
management of space and of 
atmosphere are too subtle to 
have been arrived at by any 
formula. The drawing is 
exact and careful; everything 
takes its place within an 
envelope of dusky but clear 
light. Elinor Bellingham- 
Smith excels in a style which 
could, but which most cer- 
from the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries aes does not, become 

One can hardly say as much of John Piper’s recent paintings in the 
next room. Mr. Piper in many ways resembles James Pryde; for he is 
a painter who seems formed for the theatre. He sees nature in flats and 
examines her with a spotlight. He can please and he can astonish; 
he can play with every kind of matiére and surface quality; he is full 
of delightful conceits. All these gifts would be, and indeed have been, 
delightful when applied to the creation of an imposing. but transient 
effect. They are not sufficient, however, for paintings which demand 
careful and undivided attention. The dramatisation of a church, a 
font, a landscape or a still life leads this artist to a form of painting 
which, though sometimes pretty, pretends to be more and is in fact 
less than decoration. 

In the same galleries the visitor may see the very fine Lowinsky 
Collection of Charles Keene’s drawings—a collection which includes 
some of that artist’s most brilliant and sensitive work, together with a 
memorial exhibition of Ian Strang’s tidy and painstaking drawings 
and etchings. 

The Merseyside Artists who are now exhibiting at the Arts Council’s 
Galleries in St. James’s Square, and will later be shown in other parts 
of the country, certainly deserve a visit. Like the London Group they 
embrace a fairly wide range of manner from the distorting-mirror 
images of Mr. Austin Davies to the Sickertian and very painterly work 
of Mr. Randall Kennerley. There is a landscape of great freshness and 
charm by Miss Margaret Waller, and some careful, well-constructed 
pictures by Mr. Martin Bell, who is, probably, the most impressive 
member of this society. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell: Their Correspondence. 
Edited by Alan Dent. Gollancz. 21s. 


WITH THE PUBLICATION of these letters in extenso 


the precise relationship between Shaw and Mrs. - 


Campbell need no longer be a subject for specu- 
lation. Though Shaw himself used to refer to 
their intimacy as a strangely innocent one, and 
Mrs. Campbell would tell anyone who cared to 
enquire that ‘we were most respectably “in the 
clouds” ’, yet the general inference was that no 
one could write as he wrote to her unless there 
was more in it than met.the eye. The fact 
that his published letters to Ellen Terry were 
in much the same style should have been con- 
clusive evidence on this point. The man who 
could make such rapturous love on paper to a 


. woman he had never met was clearly one who 


would never wish to shatter his dreams with 
the reality of sexual intercourse. ‘You might 
be the Virgin Mary and I an Irish peasant, and 
my feeling for you could not be more innocent’, 
he tells Stella Campb2ll. And more explicitly: 
‘You are a figure from the dreams of my boy- 
hood—all romance .. .’. 

The truth is that his mother’s inhuman 
detachment had developed in him a need to 
be petted; and, bzing the boy he was, an urgent 
craving for a mother’s approval and applause. 
He was born with the instinct to playact, to 
show off, but his mother showed no pride in 
his tricks and baffled his desire for display as 
surely as she stifled his hunger for affection. 
Thus he was driven in upon himself and lived 
in the imagination, which naturally supplied 
him with what he chiefly lacked in the physical 
world, feminine love, which in time became for 
him an ideal, something remote and unobtain- 
able, the stuff of dreams. 

Such pictures as formed in his mind did not 
exclude physical relationship with his dream- 
women, and he was able quite truthfully to 

~ tell his Stella: ‘If you knew all the adventures 
we have had already in that imaginary world 
which is my real world, you would blush to 
the remotest contours of your enchanting 
person’, But living too much in the imagination 
debilitates physical desire and impairs the per- 
ception of reality, with the result in his case 
that he had to transform even so sensual a 
person as Mrs. Campbell into a spiritual 
abstraction. ‘Therefore you must still be the 
Mother of Angels to me’, he writes, ‘ still from 
time to time put on your divinity and sit in the 
heavens with me’. 

Unable to cope with the reality of love, he 
kept his imagination in~check by escaping into 
the depressing world of politics, committees, 
speeches and debates, assuring her that ‘I want 
no Stella: I want my brains, my pen, my plat- 
form, my audience, my adversary, my mission’. 
She had little sympathy with this side of him 
and showed her intelligence by saying ‘Oh, you 
are a most horrible man—always gathering 

_ information and thinking thereby you are 
gathering knowledge!’ Eventually Shaw put her 
into ‘The Apple Cart’ as Orinthia, and gave a 
fairly accurate picture of their relationship, 
himself as King Magnus. She told him to ‘ Tear 
it up, and re-write it with every scrap of the 
mischievous vulgarian omitted, and all sub- 
urban backchat against Charlotte (Mrs. Shaw) 
and suggested harlotry against me and the infer- 
ence of your own superiority wiped out’. 

Probably his chief attraction for her was his 
fooling, his clowning. She gave him the appre- 
ciation which his mother had withheld; and he 


~ inability 


only appeared seriously hurt when his child- 
play bored her into running away from him. 
She was not, like Ellen Terry, a first-rate 
correspondent, and so this volume cannot be 


‘compared, in interest and literary charm, with 


the famous Shaw-Terry collection. But what is 
remarkable in Stella’s letters, and perhaps in- 
evitable in so great an actress, is a complete 
to see herself with any degree of 
detachment, and this gives a touch of uncon- 
scious humour to the series. At rehearsals she 
frequently insulted and infuriated authors, pro- 
ducers and actors. Shaw wrote to her: 
possible that you don’t know that to treat 
Boucicault as you did was brutal and cowardly? ’ 
Yet she was able to picture herself in retrospect 
as a suffering saint, deeply wounded and wronged 
by Shaw’s remark that she was ‘impossible in 
the theatre’. It never seems to have occurred 
to her that, though the most gifted and versatile 
actress of her age, she was ultimately banned 
from the boards by her personal behaviour on 
them. 

The only interesting new fact that emerges 
from this volume is that Mrs. Shaw suffered 
greatly on account of her husband’s friendship 
with Stella. There were ‘frightful scenes’ 
between them, in one of which ‘she produced 
such a case against my career and character 
as made Bluebeard seem an angel in com- 
parison ’. Like many others, she could not per- 
ceive that Shaw’s love-making was an intellec- 
tual pastime, and never went below the brain. 


Captain Cook. By Christopher Lloyd. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


James Cook, a ‘self-made’ man if ever there 
was one, differed from many of his kind in his 
personal reticence. Yorkshire born, he learnt his 
profession, sail, as mate of a Whitby collier. He 
joined the Navy in 1755 as a_ lower-deck 
volunteer, a hard way to rise. Within twenty 
years he was a post-captain and the foremost 
hydrographer of the world; within twenty-four 
he was dead, with the map of the Pacific as his 
memorial. His fame is undimmed; but there is 
one odd fact about him—his words are scarcely 
read. He lives mainly through others. 

Even so, in a preface to his brief biography, 
Mr. Lloyd states that there are no other lives 
of Cook at present in print, though plenty have 
been written. Moreover, editions of the Voyages 
are hard to come by, the most easily accessible 
being the selection made by Mr. Lloyd himself 
three years ago for the Cresset Press. As if to 
emphasise the curiosity, there is a detailed 
bibliography by Sir Maurice Holmes, of which 
a new edition appeared only this year. 

As with Cook, so with his illustrators. Much 
of the work of Buchan, Parkinson, Hodges and 
Weber, artists who voyaged with him and 
recorded what they saw, has long lain within 
cumbrous portfolios in the department of manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. Indeed, every- 
thing cries the need for a definitive edition of the 
Journals, with contemporary drawings. That 
wish will be fulfilled when the Hakluyt Society 
is at last able to present the monumental series 
of texts which scholars have looked for so long. 

Meanwhile, as an orderly conspectus of the 
main facts of Cook’s life and attainments, Mr. 
Lloyd’s book is valuable. The outline of events 
can indeed be managed, but Cook’s character 
is elusive: restrained, severe, exact, there are 
few rough edges to detain and amuse the amateur 
of psychology. Dance’s portrait, which serves as 
a frontispiece, tells as much as any word- 
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spinning could hope to do, but it should be 
supplemented by a look at Weber’s more brusque 
delineation in the National Portrait Gallery. It 
was made on Cook’s last voyage, a year or two 
before the. end. 

Cook’s few letters are as sober as his character. 
The truth is that, like Hawke, who appointed 
him to the Endeavour, he was essentially a sea- 
man’s seaman. The small change of life did not 
much interest him, and he would have wished 
himself known solely by his work. This, by any 
standard, was great enough. 


Professional People. By Roy Lewis and 
Angus Maude. Phoenix House. 18s. 


Messrs. Lewis and Maude have followed their 
fascinating sociological-cum-economic study of 
the middle classes of Great Britain with a per- 
haps even more important, informative and pro- 
vocative study of the present condition and 
prospects of the million or so of their number 
who make up the professional people of this 
country. The study is more important because 
the subject is more important; the major values 
of a civilised society—religion, defence, health, 
the arts, the rule of law, education, mechanical 
inventions—are administered by the professionals 
in that society; if their numbers are lessened or 
their qualities or ethical standards lowered, then, 
quite inevitably, the society declines. It is the 
fear that this has occurred, and under present 
trends will continue at an accelerating rate, 
that is the underlying theme of the many dis- 
parate chapters in Messrs. Lewis and Maude’s 
book; they see threats in the levelling taxation, 
so that a professional in private practice has no 
hope of saving for illness or old age; in 
nationalisation and socialisation, which have 
brought whole groups of professionals, such as 
mining engineers, and nearly all architects, 
doctors, and teachers into state employment; and 
in the measures for the welfare state, which 
promised a great increase in the availability of 
such professional skills as teaching, medicine, 
dentistry and so on without making any pro- 
vision for an increase in adequately trained pro- 
fessionals. 

A considerable space is devoted to the attempt 
to find a satisfactory definition of what con- 
stitutes a profession, separating it on the one side 
from business and on the other from administra- 
tion, whether governmental or private; the earlier 
definitions by writers on the same subject, with 
special attention to the important study by Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson, are examined and rejected 
as inadequate; and finally four criteria are estab- 
lished, the presence of two or more of which 
determine that a vocation is a profession. Central 
to their definition is ‘ the contract between prac- 
titioner and client (or patient, or patron) [as] 
an essentially ethical relationship; and. . . this 
fiduciary and confidential relationship lies not 
merely at the heart of the great professions of 
medicine (and its derivatives, the medical 
auxiliaries, social workers, opticians, etc.) and of 
the law (and its specialised off-shoots . . .), but 
also, by the power of example and co-practice in 
the same environment, at the heart of all-profes- 
sionals’. Further criteria are the presence of an 
ethical code, registration or state-certification, 
and a ban on advertising of services. These cri- 
teria cover all the generally recognised professions 
except, on the one hand, officers in H.M. Forces, 
and, on the other, private practitioners of the arts 
and sciences, and journalists; for this latter group 
a special rubric of ‘independent but service of a 
fiduciary nature’ is appended. 
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IAN GORDON 


whose fine first novel 
is just published 


I FALL 
ON GRASS 


A tale of adventure, tragedy 
and romance, remarkable for 
its thrilling narrative and its 
intimate portrayal of an un- 
usual and little-known people 
in the Himalayas. 9/6 


ROBERT PAYNE 
displays superb artistry in his 
new novel ready Wednesday 


RED LION 
INN 


A robust and absorbing novel 
of East London in the gaslight 
era: of a publican and his 
lovely daughters; of seamen, 
artists, actresses and gentry— 
brilliant in character, mood 
and force of narrative. 10/6 


LAURENCE SCARFE 


VENICE 


The Lion & The Peacock 


James Laver: “A beautiful 
book. He has given us not only 
the piazzas but the backstreets 
and hidden canals. A book to 
wander in—like Venice itself”’. 
Oliver Simon: “Venice seen 
through the eyes of an excel- 
lent artist. Beautiful drawings 
enhance his well-written prose.” 
Sir Hugh Casson: “One of 
the best books by an artist you 
could hope for—alert, restless, 
exciting”. 300 pages. Lavishly 
illustrated by the Author. 25]/- 


REBE P. TAYLOR 


PYRENEAN 


HOLIDAY 


A Lancashire lady’s exhilara- 
ting account of a walking tour 
in the magnificent high 
Pyrenees, through little-known 
Andorra to Gavarnie and 
Lourdes and the Basque 
country, 


With many photographs. 18]- 
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THESEUS TENER 


A Novel about 
Modern Hungary 


BLACK | 
EARTH 


Hans Habe 


The author of A Thousand 
Shall Fall, Aftermath, etc., 
takes for the theme of his 
latest novel the rise and fall 
of a Hungarian peasant, 
who becomes first the 
lover of a young 
countess, and then a 


A Soldier’s Story 
of Action with 
the Gloucesters 

in Korea 


NOW 
THRIVE 
THE 
ARMOURERS 


Sergeant 
Robert O. Holles 


The author, a young Regular, md Gorman hicne Minister 


is a gifted writer and a fine as 3, when the Reds triumph. 
chronicler. PSE SR 
Illustrated in half-tone. f 
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Guide to Enjoyment 


LISTENING 
TO MUSIC 
Roger Fiske, 
D.Mus. (Oxon.) 


(Organiser of B.B.C. Schools \ 
Music Broadcasts) 


Illus. 


On Service with the 
Foreign Legion 
Cavalry 


LEGIONNAIRE 


Lt.-Colonel 
Jacques Weygand 


8’6 net \ Illustrated in half-tone. 
SSS 


NOV. 24) A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


from by René Sédillot, is a masterpiece of condensation. 
15’- net 
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E. A. Gutkind 


OUR WORLD 
FROM THE AIR 


AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF 
MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 


Thanks to the aeroplane and the telephoto lens, 
man is now able to stand back and look at the 
earth. This fresh view reveals in striking fashion 
how far man has made use of his world, and 
how he has grappled with different problems 
at different stages of his fight with Nature. 


‘This book, with its great mass of aerial photo- 
graphs, is nothing less than a magic helicopter. 
Dr. Gutkind is at once a town planner, socio- 
logist and an inspired human geographer.’ 
Lewis Mumford 


400 plates 114" x 1032” - 635. Net 


CHATTO AND WINDUS 
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Recommended by 
The Book Society 


Hes 


‘Comparatively few of Sir Alan 
Herbert’s admirers will have 
been expecting from him a 
book on Napoleon... No one 
before has given us such an 
interesting and lively picture 
of the Elba interlude; certainly 
no one has made such a con- 
vincing story of it.’ 15s. 
Daniel George (The Bookman) 


THE MAN 
WHISTLER 


HESKETH PEARSON 
‘The subject of this artist’s life 
and personality has been very 
properly chosen by Mr.Pearson 
for one more ofhis entertaining 
‘narratives. It appears to me to 
be one of the best of these.’ 
Edmund Blunden (The Book- 
man). Book Society Recom- 
mendation. Illustrated. _ 18s. 


THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF 
A NEWSPAPER 


ROBERTSON SCOTT 
Biographies of famous editors 
of The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘If you are interested in news- 
papers and the men who make 
or ruin them you will find The 
Life and Death as rich and high- 
lyseasoned as a superb goulash’ 
Johno’ London. IWustrated. 30s. 


PRINTER T0 
THE HOUSE 


The Story of Hansard 
J. C. TREWIN 

and E. M. KING 
With a Foreword by The Speaker 
‘The story of Hansard from 
the days of Luke who came to 
London from Norwich with a 
single guinea in his pocket, to 
the present day. The subject- 
matter is— it could not be other- 
wise—enthralling’ Daily Tele- 


graph. Illustrated. 22s.6d. ope 
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A definition was necessary, not merely to cir- 
cumscribe the subject-matter of the study, but 
to have valid criteria to weigh the ever-increasing 
elaims for professional status on the part of 
various groups within the society. On the basis 
of their definition Messrs. Lewis and Maude 
deny professional status to advertisers, because 
_ they do not fulfil the ethical criteria, and to 
managers and administrators, because their 

special skill can be exercised in any variety of 

situations, cannot be tested, and depends more 
on personal qualifications than a shared body of 
knowledge. 

} Separate chapters deal with each of the major 
groups of professions, giving a wealth of in- 
formation on their numbers and organisations, 
their training and remuneration, the type of ser- 
vices rendered, and the relative proportions of 
private practice, institutional and state employ- 
ment. A chapter on the contemporary cost of 
training in time and money, with or without 

- scholarships, on the average and range of in- 
comes and necessary expense, and the prospects 
for old age and retirement, should be invaluable 
to parents and vocational guidance counsellors. 
The most controversial portion of the book is 
that which deals with the probable effect of 
socialisation and nationalisation on the profes- 
sions which have so far been taken over in part 
or wholly by the state. 

The authors point out that there is only one 
employer for certain skills, so that a professional 
in disagreement with his instructions has to 
buckle under or find another means of livelihood; 
that there has been, in many cases, a virtual 
disappearance of apprenticeship; that there is a 
relative lack of rewards for superior work or of 

- punishments for skimped work; that there is 

- inevitably loss of independence for the pro- 

+ fessional and for the people who were earlier his 

clients; that there is constant pressure to dilu- 

tion, to providing the promised professional ser- 
vices by the employment of less qualified 
auxiliaries; and that the basic ethical standards 
and fiduciary relationships are undermined when 
~ the state controls the professional’s livelihood 
and delimits the client’s choice. The ethical and 
technical traditions of the professions, they 
argue, have arisen in private practice, and only 

- in private practice can the immediate responsi- 

bility which is basic to professionalism be 

exercised; state control of the whole personnel of 

a profession (not of a few specialists) endangers 

both ‘the skill and the ethics. The case is for- 

midably argued; the danger appears a real one, 
and one which our enthusiastic planners have 
not taken into adequate account. 

The book is literate and often amusing; but it 
seems regrettable that Messrs. Lewis and Maude, 
who are writing on sociological subjects and 
making assumptions about human motivations, 
should indulge in so many cheap sneers about 
social scientists and psychologists. They are un- 
worthy of a serious book of lasting value, which 
all professionals, including social scientists and 
psychologists, can read with pleasure and profit, 
alarm and pride. 
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Stalin versus Marx: The _ Stalinist 
Historical Doctrine. By Klaus Mehnert. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Historians in the Soviet Union have as hard a 
job as any, and, if Dr. Mehnert’s argument is 
. sound, it is going to be still harder. For his 
thesis is that Russian, Soviet, and indeed world 
history is being rewritten by Soviet historians 
to justify not the Russian past but the Bolshevik 
future; that is, history is being reinterpreted in 
order to explain and sanction the Soviet con- 
quest of the world, a consummation which will 
then be shown as the natural and predictable 
outcome of the historical process of all the ages. 

In so brief an essay it is admittedly difficult 
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to do more than sketch this melodramatic hypo- 
thesis, but within its limits the argument is firmly 
outlined and the evidence relevant. The change 
of emphasis from the chosen class to the chosen 
people implicitly acknowledges the superior 
validity of Russian reality to Marxist theory 
(but surely not even Dr. Mehnert would or 
could have it otherwise), and Soviet history 
must be extended so far back in time and so 
widely in space that it can be presented as the 
core of world history. And just as the ‘ pro- 
gressive significance’ of the Russian conquest 
of central Asia provides the theme for many 
articles and books published in the Soviet Union 
today, so any future extension of Soviet power 
and influence must be welcomed by ‘all pro- 
gressive mankind’. 

Dr. Mehnert, long known as a student of 
Soviet affairs, is a lively rather than a profound 
writer. He has on the whole avoided vulgarisa- 
tion, although a trivially polemical tone dis- 
figures his writing and his conclusion peters 
weakly out. Nevertheless, this is an interesting 
attempt to catch a myth in the making, and to 
follow Soviet scholarship on what the writer 
calls its journey from dialectic to magic. 


The Sterling Area. By A. R. Conan. 
Maemillan. 16s. 


It is surprising that the sterling area, the 
counterpart in the monetary sphere of those 
loose, adjustable political principles that under- 
pin the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
should so far have been neglected by other than 
the pamphleteers of economic literature. Mr. 
Conan’s book fills this gap admirably and does 
so at an unusually appropriate moment. In the 
present ferment of the international exchange 
and balance of payments situation, sterling and 
the sterling area are probably set for some 
exciting adventures. In following these vicissi- 
tudes interested observers—and we may all be 
painfully interested in them—will have a valu- 
able guide in Mr. Conan’s book. 

The sterling area is that cluster of countries 
which over the past 150 years have come to 
anchor their currencies.to the pound sterling, 
to maintain the bulk of their external reserves in 


sterling, to use London as their banker. It com-' 


prises the Commonwealth, except for Canada, 
and a number of other countries. It was formed 
without any conscious planning or volition 
being given to its creation. To an even greater 
degree than in the case of the British Empire, 
it. was made ‘in a fit of absent-mindedness’. It 
is one of the great and most constructive relics 
of Britain’s former predominance as _ world 
banker, merchant, and investor, and of its con- 
tinuing predominance as world shipper and 
insurer. But by a strange paradox this sterling 
area did not become visible until sterling left 
the gold standard in 1931 and did not acquire 
legal definition until 1939 when the advent of 
exchange control marked yet another stage in 
the decline of sterling from its pre-eminence as 
an international currency. 

Mr. Conan traces this evolution of the ster- 
ling area with a discerning sense of history and 
of economic values. He points out the strains 
that have become apparent in the structure— 
the reversal in the role of creditor and debtor 
between the banker at the centre and his cus- 
tomers, the growth of the ‘sterling balances’, 
the inability of Britain to balance its external 
payments, the increasing dependence of the 
world on American capital. Looking to the 
future Mr. Conan stresses the importance of the 
new membership of the sterling club, and, in 
particular, the advent as independent, financially 
autonomous members of the Asian dominions. 
Hitherto the affairs of the club have been con- 
ducted by the banker at the centre without 
undue interference from the other members. But 
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when Britain devalued sterling in 1949 and did 
so without consultation with the other countries 
concerned, some of them, though approving the 
step that had been taken, suggested that in a 
matter which so closely affected them they 
should have been taken into consultation. After 
that experience, as Mr. Conan suggests, ‘ it is 
clear that there is only limited scope for 
directives from a central authority unless an 
attempt is made to harmonise the interests of 
member countries by ensuring that they partici- 
pate fully in the formulation of policy’. This 
implies the creation of a written constitution, 
of a recognised form of government for the ster- 
ling area. Can anything so loose and informal 
as the sterling area survive such an attempt at 
codification? That is the question left un- 
answered by Mr. Conan’s book. 


Suicide: A Study in Sociology 

By Emile Durkheim. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Durkheim’s book on Suicide, here made available 
in English for the first time in a very readable 
translation by John A. Spalding and George 
Simpson, was first published in 1897. It was 
intended by him and in fact served as a mani~- 
festo designed to show that sociology was a 
science with its own methods and its own 
specific field of study. At first sight it might 
appear that suicide was the most individual of 
acts and that its investigation fell most appro- 
priately within the scope of psychology. But 
Durkheim showed that viewed as a mass phe- 
nomenon, that is, if we consider the total amount 
of suicide in a given community, the rate of 
its incidence and the changes which this rate 
undergoes in the course of time, it could only 
be explained by reference to social factors. 

To establish this thesis he investigated, in 
the light of the statistics, the relation between 
the suicide rate and such factors as religious 
affiliation, marital status and economic condi- 
tions. He showed that the suicide rate varied 
with the degree of group integration and the 
nature and extent of the control which the 
group exercises over the individual. Thus the 
rate was lower for Catholics than for 
Protestants because among the former the in- 
fluence of the group over the individual was 
more pervasive and intense and he was therefore 
less at the mercy of his own weakness. Similarly 
the rate was lower for the married than for the 
unmarried, for those with children than for the 
childless. In other words, ‘ the family preserves ’ 
and does so in proportion to the strength and 
closeness of the links between its members. 
Again Durkheim explains the fact that in war 
time the suicide rate declines as due to con- 
centration upon a common object and intensi- 
fication of group sentiments. 

The influence of social control is shown by 
an examination of what happens to the suicide 
rate in times of social crises, e.g., periods of 
economic depression or sudden prosperity. A 
state of ‘anomie’ or breakdown of control is 
then produced which is reflected in an increase 
in the numbers of suicides. Incidentally Durk- 
heim attributed the rise of the suicide rate in 
the course of the nineteenth century to increas- 
ing anomie. In industrialised societies the in- 
fluence formerly exercised by religious groups 
and by the family unit was, he thought, on the 
decline. No new-forms of grouping had yet 
arisen capable of providing the social warmth 
and intimacy of control which the individual 
needs in times of stress. Hence a deep-seated 
malady of which the suicide rate may be taken 
as a measure. 

Psychopathic. conditions, which Durkheim 
takes to be in the main organically determined, 
cannot in his view account for suicide as a 
mass phenomenon. There are, he argues, in 
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“A storehouse of reference for teachers and 
indeed anyone interested in good design .. . 
This astonishing volume.”—Manchester Guardian 


“The different approaches to art are distin- 
guished through an admirably chosen concourse 
of illustrations ... It can be used as a general 
introduction to the visual arts, a quarry from 
which teachers and others can take all they need, 
a help to those who are about to furnish and 
decorate and ‘a testing ground for those who 
seek the truth for its own sake’.” 


—Times Educational Supplement 
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every society always enough psychopaths to pro- 
vide an ample supply of candidates for suicide. 
It is the social factors which determine whether 


- in fact they commit suicide or not. When social 


ties are weakened or social control is loosened 
the weaker individuals will succumb, while in 
other social circumstances the same individuals 
might well have managed to survive. Individual 
peculiarities no doubt count, but only in the 
sense of weakening or strengthening the 
resistance which the individual can offer to 
collective forces which, as such, are independent 
of any particular individual. 

Many of the conclusions reached by Durk- 
heim have been confirmed by later investigations 
and his work is generally recognised as a model 
of sociological method. Nevertheless the contrast 
that he draws between ‘ individual’ and ‘ social ’ 
factors is difficult to interpret with any pre- 
cision. What is ascribed to the individual may 
be the outcome of a chance combination of 
social circumstances, while, on the other hand, 
what is ascribed to a chance combination of 
social circumstances may be due to the selective 
response of the individual to the various 
elements in his environment. The methods so far 
developed are not refined enough to enable us 
to isolate the various factors involved. The 
difficulty is not peculiar to the study of suicide 
but pervades the whole of social psychology. It 
arises from the fact that while in one sense 
the individual is made by society, in another 
society is the outcome of the strivings and 
actions of individuals in their relations to one 
another. This is the root of the problem that 
troubled Durkheim and which he sought to 
solve by the distinction between psychology and 
sociology. In this he was not successful, but the 
difficulty was a real one and social psychologists 
are far from having met it fully as yet. 


Cecile. By Benjamin Constant: 
Lehmann. 9s. 


The manuscript of Cecile came to light only 
recently among a quantity of Constant’s papers 
in the possession of one of his descendants. It 
had been known since his death that he had 
written another autobiographical fragment apart 
from Adolphe, but the manuscript was presumed 
lost or destroyed. Its publication now is some- 
thing of a literary event, for Cecile can well 
stand comparison with Adolphe even if it is not 
the sequel to it—as had usually been supposed. 
In Adolphe Constant was aiming to write a work 
of art and ruthlessly rearranged the events of his 
love affairs with Anna Lindsay and Madame de 
Stael to produce the story of Adolphe’s unhappy 
liaison with Ellénore. He needled about in the 
workings of the human mind and entirely ‘ went 
behind’ this one situation. In Cecile. Constant 
set out to tell the story of his meeting with 
Charlotte von Hardenberg and the events that 
prevented them from marrying for fifteen years. 
Admittedly he does not say, in Cecile, that he 
found her ‘romantic and tiresome’ during the 
first months he knew her, but in general he tells 
the story of these years as it actually happened, 
without too much psychological analysis. 
Constant seems to have turned his romantic 
imagination towards the quiet, angelic Charlotte 
as a relief from his affair with the tyrannical 
Madame de Stael, and the bulk of Cecile is con- 
cerned (as is Adolphe) with the storms of his 
equivocal love for her. She appears as Madame 
de Malbée and has been put through none of the 
processes of art; she walks away with the book, 
leaving Cecile a shadowy little goose in the 
background, whom Constant tells us he passion- 
ately loves while conveying very little of the 
passion. All the scenes with Madame de Malbée 
have a truth to life which convinces one that this 
is exactly what took place, and they have a 
coherence which in many ways makes them more 
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interesting than the imagined scenes in Adolphe. 
A quotation will show the more ‘ real’ nature of 
Cecile. Mme. de Malbée has just discovered that 
Constant is in love with Cecile: ‘ Fatigued to 
the end of my tether and fearing that Madame 
de Malbée might in her anger proceed to the 
extremities with which she threatened me, by the 
end of the dispute I was striving to reduce to 
vagueness all that I had said at the beginning. 
Madame de Malbée . . . seized upon the first 
equivocal utterance to believe that I was with- 
drawing my previous statements; and although 
. she sometimes-questioned me bitter!y, she in 
no way followed through her investigations, 
which I evaded, not without too often departing 
from the line of loyalty and frankness ’. 
Although Constant has arranged and invented 
little in Cecile it has the form and narrative line 
of a novel—a fascinatingly readable novel. It 
does not matter that it is unfinished; Constant 
broke off at a point just before his marriage to 
Charlotte-Cecile. The marriage was not a 
success and any account of it would have spoilt 
the artistic completeness of the story as it stands. 


Education an Britain: since 1900 
By S. J. Curtis. Dakers. 18s. 


It is a matter for wonder, in view of the large 
current output of educational writing and of the 
tremendous interest now being shown by parents 
of all classes in problems of school organisation, 
that there is a lack of authoritative books of 
good quality about the almost revolutionary 
changes in British educational forms and out- 
looks which have occurred. since 1918. The 
official handbooks of the Stationery Office, with 
their rather unctuous commonplaces, certainly 
fail to meet this need, and independent writers 
seem generally to be unaware that there is a 
large public which is eager to bring thoughtful 
application to bear upon the cruces of topical 
discussion. This must be backed by adequate 
information. 

Dr. Curtis is already well known for his 
writings on medieval thought and on the earlier 
evolution of our systems of schooling; and the 
appearance of a new work with this title in the 
publishers’ ‘ Twentieth-century Histories’ series 
arouses sanguine expectations. It is a pity that 
this systematically planned volume of more than 
300 pages, with the large field which it maps 
out, falls so far short of such expectations. It 
bears too many marks of hasty and slipshod 
preparation: it is uneven in quality. In those 
sections into which the author has been able to 
import personal experience, where his own 
judgments and valuations can be brought into 
play, as is the case with the treatment of West 
Riding institutions, with the early history of 
county secondary schools, and with some recent 
developments in further and adult education, 
the writing carries some conviction and, with 
the help of telling illustration, provokes thought 
in the reader. But over far too large a portion 
of the field, where his reading has been careless 
and insufficient, Dr. Curtis is only too obviously 
out_of his depth. For example, the account of 
the evacuation. of school-children from vulner- 
able areas in 1939, which presents a grotesquely 
unfair picture of administrative inefficiency, 
could quite easily have been made into good 
respectable narrative if reference had been made 
to Professor Titmuss’ well-documented investi- 
gations in the pages of the official war history. 
The reliance on the polemical writings of Mr. 
H. C. Dent and other publicists and on official 
reports is uncritical and is often carried too far; 
and sometimes Dr. Curtis even fails to get his 
authorities right. The Bryce Commission (1895) 
did not recommend ‘the abolition of the School 
Boards and their substitution by County Coun- 
cils’; and the statement that the introduction 
of technical studies into the secondary schools 
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was ‘anathema’ to the Hadow Committee is a 
distortion of their recorded belief in the 1926 
report that, whilst training for a specific calling 


- ought to be avoided, a strong practical bias in 


the last years in school, governed by local agri- 
cultural and industrial circumstances, was very 
much to be desired. 

In some respects Dr. Curtis is up-to-the- 
minute in his history. He has appended a 
reference to Miss Horsbrugh’s Circular 242 of 
February 1952 on local authority economies; 
but elsewhere he writes as if the higher school 
certificate were still functioning, and as if the 
general certificate of education (comments on 
which have been a staple of breakfast-time read- 
ing for a long while) were in the future. 
Distrust of Dr. Curtis’ sense of accuracy is not 
allayed by the observation of a large number of 
little slips on matters of fact or by his too fre- 
quent use of misconceived titles like ‘ Sir Selby- 
Bigge’, the * Vice-President of the Education 
Department’ and the ‘University Grants 
Commission’, which are rather more than bits 
of carelessness. But, because the demand for a 
book on Dr. Curtis’ subject is so great, it would 
not be surprising if a further edition were called 
for, in which case errors of this ugly kind and 
the not infrequent lapses into ungrammatical 
construction ought certainly to be remedied. At 
the same time the neglect of the evolution of 
the present grant system as a method of central 
control—a highly important feature of British 
educational history—and the scant attention 
here given to the interplay of thought and 
action as between schools and universities ought 
to be made good. 


A Pattern of Islands. By Arthur Grimble. 

Murray. 18s. 

Readers of this journal will hardly need to be 
reminded that Sir Arthur Grimble’s experiences 
of administration in the Gilbert and Ellice 
islands make delightful reading. But they should 
be told how much they miss by not getting his 
book. It is not just a question of having more 
of those exquisite adventures and impressions 
which gave his broadcast talks the quality of 
fine china. The book is a true work of art and 
leaves with the reader something greater than the 
sum of its contents: a feeling of having taken 
a brief but leisured glance at the whole miracle 
of man’s existence and been pleased. 

Arthur Grimble was sent out to the western 
Pacific as a very junior member of the Colonial 
Service in 1913. He and his wife remained there 
for the best part of six years, rearing a family 
of four children in conditions sometimes difficult 
enough to make even the grumbling housewife of 
today wonder if she is not well off. But the point 
is that they loved it (even if perhaps not quite 
every minute of it), and it is this delight in the 
life and beauty, but above all the people, of those 
islands that makes the book itself delightful. 
Life in those islands for Arthur Grimble meant 
anything from acting as a human bait for 
octopus (‘My mouth was smothered by some 
flabby moving horror. The suckers felt like hot 
rings pulling at my skin’) to experience of 
things that can only be explained as super- 
natural. He writes of it all with the same 
pleasure, humour, and civilised curious wonder 
with which he experienced it. And fortunately 
for us he is a natural writer. (Of an old time 
Colonial Office official standing in front of his 
fire in Whitehall, he says: ‘ He was bent slightly 
in the middle like a monkey-nut’.) One is left 
with the reflection that if only the Empire had 
had more men of Sir Arthur’s quality to serve 
it its history might have been very different. 
It is difficult to decide who was the more fortu- 
nate in the material and spiritual adventure that 
is the subject of this book: Arthur Grimble or 
the Gilbert islanders. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Mirror of Life 


A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Life and Art is that 
while Life is frequently meretricious, false and 
muddled, Art need never be any of these things. 
Life makes us enact our tragic comedies in the 
wrong sets with the wrong lighting at the wrong 
time of day and with a deplorable supporting 
cast. Art avoids these mistakes. If not, it ceases 
to be Art and becomes Popular Fiction. Whether 
Life is more or less pleasant today than at other 
times I leave to superior judges, but the reflec- 
tion of it in the mirror of art—in as far as-one 
might judge by the drama which appears upon 
the air in one form or another—is uninspiring. 
It is a contemporary art which shows us few 
heroes or heroines more imposing than Mrs. 
Dale, Mr. Pastry and—unless we take a firm 
stand—Uncle Holly! 

It cannot, I suppose, be helped. But I do not 
accept that a play such as ‘ The Morning Star’ 
should be set before us as ‘Our Remembrance 
Sunday play’. The announcer’s introduction 
was reinforced by an episcopal epilogue, excellent 
of its kind as my colleague pointed out last 
week, but not reconciling me to the peg from 
which it hung. I have the greatest possible 
admiration for Emlyn Williams, half poet, half 
showman, half Druid, and now no doubt half 
Dickens as well. But ‘ The Morning Star’ is very 
much below his best in any case, and given this 
sudden prestige was shown up for a mere and 
banal pat-on-the-back for the war-time upper 
circle audience. I found it, in however faint a 
degree, an impropriety. 

Those who would agree with me would pre- 
sumably not linger watching. If I am told that 
the evidence proves that it was watched by 
millions and that it deeply moved them, all the 
more because of the significance of the day of 
remembrance, I reply that I too was moved. 
Who could not be moved by the sight of Gladys 
Young as a brave widowed mother, receiving, as 
we knew so long in advance that she would 
receive, the fatal telegram? The scene is one 
which we know to have been enacted in countless 
homes in every country. It is written in homely 
language and the playing of it by Miss Young 
was, of course and as always, beautifully sincere. 
Unquestionably it was ‘moving’. For that 
matter, so also are the mawkish harmonies of 
many well loved hymns, ancient and modern. 
Yet I cannot help feeling that if we are to 


Orlando Martins as Jim and Colin Campbell as Huckleberry 
Finn in the first: part of the serial on November 4 


remember past heroisms 
and sacrifices by means 
of Art, we should not 
have to do so by the 
resuscitation of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue’s idea of 
how brave Londoners 
were in the blitz. I know 
that superficially Life 
was all quite like that. 
That airmen who turned 
out to be your brother 
did bail out over the 
house and arrive through 
the french windows, 
that strange mixtures of 
people threw up strange 
mixtures of talk; that 
we were matey, and even 
stagey; that charladies 
like Miss Gladys Hen- 
son’s in this play did 
make portentous remarks 


Betty Huntley-Wright as Mistress Ford 
and Robert Atkins as Sir John Falstaff 
in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ on 
November 16 


about ‘staying put’ which in the 
-mood of those times seemed to speak 
the voice of Britannia herself. Cer- 
tainly there were just such miserable 
little domestic unhappinesses, heart- 
aches, separations, and the sense of 
life’s renewal in a young wife’s 
unexpected pregnancy. Why, then, 
when it is all perfectly possible for 
a matinee inside a theatre, does it all 
somehow seem utterly impermissible 
as a memorial in the home? What 
would I suggest in its place? Alas, 
that is just the question one cannot 
answer. ‘ The Trojan Women’, which 
celebrated another war, an enduring 


Scene from ‘The Morning Star’ on November 9: 
left to right, Gladys Henson as Mrs. Lane, Roddy 
Hughes as Brimbo Watkyn, and Gladys Young 
as Mrs. Parrilow 


memorial? But ought we not out of two wars 
of our generation to have some great play of 
our own? That no name instantly suggests itself 
is a matter for sorrow and shame to the theatre. 
Music, yes. Poets and painters, certainly. But 
the dramatist who is also the fitting memorialist 
is absent. 

In this matter television is at a disadvantage 
compared to sound radio, which can at least 
gum together a suitable feature if the right play 
is felt to be lacking. But television should be 
careful not to let itself be caught in an immut- 
able set of laws whereby, because it is Sunday, 
there must be a play. If a play, like Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House’ is found to suit television 
perfectly (as was in fact the case) it could and 
should be repeated. If, like ‘ Strange Orchestra’ 
and ‘The Morning Star’, it is a loose and 
atmospheric piece which now smells musty, it 
should not be persevered with. 

But these are perhaps counsels of perfection. 
Perhaps we should marvel simply that it is not 
all a great deal worse. Technically the presenta- 
tion of drama seems to have made such big 
strides recently that I ought perhaps to exercise 
more patience in the matter of what drama is 
presented. Certainly there was no doubt about 
‘A Doll’s House’. It went admirably. But 
then, where has it ever been known to fail? 
The trouble about ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ is that jollity is signalled too 
vigorously in advance by that adjective in the 
title. Not infrequently one has the impression 
that the players are enjoying the joke more than 
we are and that they, poor things, know this and 
are much concerned with hiding the fact from 
us and each other. But much of the romping 
was good fun and certainly no more unfunny 
than many of the purposefully comic shows 
(‘ Mr. Pastry’ et al.). Robert Atkins, acting away 
with much spirit, lacked I thought an essential 
ingredient of arrogance and slyness so that his 
humiliations were correspondingly uninteresting. 
The wives, Mary Kerridge and Betty Huntley- 
Wright, avoided overplaying. 

I am enjoying ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ and take 
back unkind remarks about children’s fare. The 
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accents are rather a stumbling block because 
most English children now speak a different sort 
of American more fluently, But the acting is 
often charming; so is Master Colin Campbell. 
Puitre Hore-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Family Affairs 


AS A REVUE SATIRIST observed last year, a Family 
Play has come to mean a mild sitting-room 
comedy, skim-milk masquerading as cream. I 
cannot imagine anything more terrifyingly unlike 


_ this description than ‘ A Family and A Fortune’ 


(Third), a version of Ivy Compton-Burnett’s 
novel by the novelist herself and Peter Mellors. 
To listen to it was, I felt, like walking in a 
sustained rattle of sleet along an exposed and not 


very exciting road, with the icy little pellets 


slung into your face all the way. Personally, 


after two hours and a half in these conditions, I 


longed for shelter. When I found it, little re- 
mained in the mind (within twenty minutes or 


so) but a fading sense of discomfort and a 


feeling of relief to be out of what Lear calls 
“the pelting of this pitiless storm’. 

Miss Compton-Burnett’s novels are for 
admirers who head regularly and joyfully into 
the gale. Stinging wit is held to atone for an 


oddity of presentation—almost wholly in length 


upon Jength of dialogue, superficially urbane, 
that on the page can intimidate. Undeniably the 
talk intimidates on the air. Although I admired 
the cast’s conversational technique (directed by 
Christopher Sykes), only one person emerged 
from the radio set: Beatrix Lehmann’s Aunt 
Matty. The woman is like a self-pitying scor- 
pion: she talks throughout in venomous italics. 
It was alarming to hear her in such sentences 
as ‘We did not realise it was quite such a cot’ 
and ‘Your happiness is mine; it shall be’. The 
contorted comedy is, as the title says, about a 
family and a fortune: a fortune that is techni- 
cally Uncle Dudley’s, though the Gaveston 
family at once curls about it. Such speakers as 
Gladys Young, Norman Shelley, Ronald Simp- 
son, and Patience Collier conducted the decep- 
tively level dialogue with all craft; but I am 
quite sure that the play could have been halved 
with effect. In its entirety it is, I fear, a work 
for addicts alone. 

The family affair in Galsworthy’s late play, 
“The Show’ (Home), is the Morecombe 
tragedy: a tale of a suicide used here for an 


attack upon yellow journalism, on bludgeoning 


police methods, on public curiosity and love 
of sensation. ‘Everything’s a show nowadays’, 
complains the Cockney father. And we end on 
Lady Morecombe’s charged sentence, ‘ The 
Show is over’. Here, according to stage direc- 
tion—an effect inevitably lost on the ‘air— 
chatterers from the public seats, seeing Lady 
Morecombe’s watching figure, ‘fluster through 
the doorway like a bunch of frightened poultry ’. 
The play, a goodish melodrama, is too obviously 
a burst of special pleading for Galsworthy to 
make the effect he desired. But it does fix the 
listener, and it was very well spoken in a produc- 
tion (by William Hughes) that managed the 
difficult inquest scenes expertly. Wyndham 
Goldie got over to us the Colonel of whom 
Galsworthy says, ‘ He has a look as of a kindly 
Bengal tiger’. 

There was another kind of family matter in 
another kind of show, ‘ The Star Show’ (Home) 


_ during which Joyce Grenfell suddenly looked in 


as ‘ Shirl’s’ girl-friend. It was a great pity that 
she and the boys had muddled the date of 
Mabel Hargrove’s costume buffet and dance at 
Brixton. Certainly, if they had known, they 
wouldn’t have gone all that way by "bus and 
trolley on a wet night, wearing proper Chinese 
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costume: kimonos, chrysanths, fans, opium- 
pipes, and all. Miss Grenfell’s confidentially 
matter-of-fact narration had the laurels of an 
otherwise moderate evening in which Reg Dixon 
was also confidential, and, to our surprise, Mary 
Morris and James McKechnie watched the wind 
changing on the Loire: a detachable scene from 
“Saint Joan’ that seemed here to be a little ill 
at ease. ‘The Star Show’ has established itself 
by now; but I think that Joe Linnane might 
cut his linking material to straight introductions. 

The week had other family affairs. Fay Comp- 
ton’s voice glorified Elizabeth in a revival of 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street’ (Light). The 
Goons offered a blissfully noisy jamboree (Home) 
from which I extracted the line, ‘ Why are you 
sailing down Oxford Street? ? And with so much 
spirit left in A. E. W. Mason’s ‘No Other 
Tiger’ (Home), a Rex Rienits version, we did 
not miss the visual melodramatics. The piece 
may have a certain hammock-sagging midway, 
but its last half-hour atones. James McKechnie 
(pursuer), Violet Loxley (pursued), and Raymond 
Raikes (producer) kept the intensity of the chase. 

J. C. TREwIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
A Historical Anthology 


Ir I WERE to ask you for your associations to 
the word ‘lecture’ I would not expect ‘ pleasure’ 
or ‘enjoyment’ to figure high in the list. ‘ In- 
struction ’, ‘information’, even ‘ class-room’ or 
‘ dry-as-dust * would come sooner and ‘a scold- 
ing’ might have pride of place. It is not for 
nothing, when you come to think of it, that such 
an expression as ‘she read me a lecture’ came 
into currency. Yet it was without gloomy fore- 
bodings that I switched on a recording of Arthur 
Bryant’s National Book League lecture delivered 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, last week.. Its 
theme was ‘ Literature and the Historian’. From 
Dr. Bryant I expected a lecture in the less for- 
bidding sense, indeed I expected to be not only 
instructed but stimulated, but I hardly expected 
—why should I when submitting myself to a 
lecture?—that I was in for thirty-five minutes 
of pure enjoyment. Dr. Bryant began by describ- 
ing in the gloomiest terms the job of the 
historian, the labour of research and reading, the 
horrible accumulation of papers upon which, by 
hook or by crook, order and coherence must be 
imposed, and, after all that, the appalling task 
of cooking it up into something which will 
attract the impatient and exacting reader. If it 
were mot for the poets and prose writers who 
in the various historical periods give life and 
light to the slag-heap of history, the historian’s 
lot would be no happier than the Gilbertian 
policeman’s. ; 

A depressing picture indeed, but not, I 
venture to suspect, a wholly true one. Having 
read Dr. Bryant I cannot doubt that he 
gets a great deal of satisfaction out of the 
cooking up process or, to put it more respect- 
fully, out of writing his excellent prose. No, 
this gloomy prelude was deliberately designed 
to contrast sharply with what was to follow, for 
the rest of the lecture consisted of an anthology, 
with running commentary, chosen from those 
vivifying flashes preserved in literature which en- 
lighten and inspire the historian. It was a fascin- 
ating selection-and what made it the more en- 
joyable was Dr. Bryant’s admirable reading 
which gave to each fragment not only its pro- 
per rhythm and phrasing but also its spirit and 
period. 

“Some Letters from Abroad’ was also an 
anthology—a dozen letters, almost all of them 
by famous writers from Goldsmith to Baring. 
The readers were Marjorie Westbury, Deryck 
Guyler, and David Peel, with Carleton Hobbs as 
the narrator who supplied the links between 
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letter and letter. This kind of programme makes 
a very agreeable half hour and we might well 
have more of them. 

The reading aloud of letters raises some nice 
problems as to how they should be read. Miss 
Westbury evidently holds the view that the 
reader should impersonate the writer, a permis- 
sible but quite unrealistic convention, as was 
that adopted by the two men who did not 
attempt impersonations but allowed their read- 
ings the full vocal expressions of spontaneous 
speech, whereas in fact the letter-writer com- 
municates through the eye, not the ear, which 
makes all the difference to his style. Moreover 
the recipient, if he reads the letter aloud at the 
breakfast-table, does so in a matter-of-fact, 
almost expressionless tone which might make for 
dullness in a broadcast. I am inclined to dis- 
approve on principle of Miss Westbury’s method, 
but she used it so triumphantly that my prin- 
ciples were, at least temporarily, silenced. 

In last week’s ‘Taking Stock’ Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter, Percy Cudlipp, John Connell, 
and J. L. Manning, with Sir Gerald Barry as 
chairman, discussed the question ‘Do we Need 
a Press Council?’ It was an unscripted discus- 
sion and I approached it nervously, knowing 
that unscripted is not seldom a euphemism for 
woolly. But there was no woolliness this time. 
The speakers were well versed in their subject 
and the argument progressed with exemplary 
orderliness, thanks to Sir Gerald’s urbane but 
relentless control. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Anti-jeremiad 


ONE OF OUR JEREMIAHS has just given utterance 
to one of those rhetorical questions which, says 
the Grammar, expect no answer. In this instance 
it shall have one. ‘Where’, asks our prophet, 
despairingly throwing up his hands, ‘is the 
successor to...?’ and he reels off a Widdicombe 
Fair - list of conductors—Hamilton Harty, 
Barbirolli, Adrian Boult, Malcolm Sargent, old 
Uncle Tom Beecham and all. Yet the answer to 
his question has been given quite plainly and 
clearly for all to hear at Glyndebourne, at 
Covent Garden, and on the air. 

Last week John Pritchard directed one of the 
programmes in the series containing Mozart’s 
Litanies with an assurance and mastery which, 
added to previous experience of his work in 
theatre and concert-hall, make it obvious that 
he has become a very good conductor indeed, 
and has all the makings of a great one. One of 
the marks of a good conductor is his power to 
command his men and his ability to communi- 
cate his decisions with lightning swiftness in the 
course of a performance. How exactly this power 
is exercised is a mystery which can neither be 
explained nor learned. But it makes itself felt 
unmistakably as we listen, in the quality of 
the playing, in the tension of the phrasing, in 
the precision of chords. We could note these 
effects of the same cause again last week in the 
noble conduct of Vaughan Williams’ Fourth 
Symphony under Barbirolli and of Beethoven’s 
under Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 

John Pritchard’s programme was exceptionally 
interesting. It began with Rubbra’s Festival ‘ Te 
Deum ’, an exultant setting of the canticle whose 
elaborate polyphony does not detract from the 
massive total effect, because it all grows out of a 
broad and simple theme and is founded upon 
a firm-treading bass. It was splendidly sung. 
No less impressive was Szymanowski’s setting 
of ‘Stabat Mater’; for the lushness, in which 
the Polish composer generally revels, is curbed 
by steady basses and the rhythm of words. But 
the most striking revelation of the programme 
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was Mozart’s Lorettine Litany (K.195), whose 
intimate beauty of thought confounds superficial 
condemnation of Mozart’s religious music based 
upon such popular showpiéces as the Motet, 
*Exsultate, jubilate ’. 

Before directing the storms of Vaughan 
Williams’ magnificent essay in modern poly- 
phony, whose successive climaxes were nicely 
proportioned and so built up to the final 
thunderclap, Barbirolli with the assistance of 
Mr. Segovia gave a beautiful display of a gentler, 
more civilised style. If it would not be true to 
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say of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Guitar Concerto 
in relation to the Symphony that ‘ plus faict 
Douceur que Violence’, at least the contrast was 
agreeable and enchanting to the ear. Owing to 
the philistinism of the region where I live, whose 
inhabitants cannot endure more than an hour’s 
serious music in an evening, I was deprived of 
the chance of hearing the Fantastic Symphony 
unaccompanied by ghost voices and ad libitum 
descants, which added to the fantasy but 
destroyed the musical effects. 

Earlier in the week another guitar was heard 
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in the hands of Olga Coelho, who accompanied 
her own singing most delightfully. She is an 
excellent singer of Spanish and Brazilian songs, 
performing prodigious feats of rapid utterance 
with lips and tongue. But it was, I suggest, a 
mistake to offer us a song by Dowland, how- 
ever flattering the compliment. For the singer 
was no more inside the style of the 
English composer than Mr. Deller, say, 
would be likely to master the astonishing 
susurrations of Tavares’ ‘ Frog’. 
DYNELEY Hussey 


Haydn’s ‘The Seasons’ 


By MARION M. SCOTT 


‘The Seasons’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.0 p.m. on Sunday, November 23, and 


HE painter Ingres once wrote that 
“Haydn composed no masterpiece; his 
masterpiece does not exist. True! for he 
is masterpiece throughout ’. Haydn him- 
_ self would have disclaimed such unmeasured 
praise, yet the words do not seem extravagant 
when we survey the works of Haydn’s last period 
from 1791 onwards, and among them that most 
lovable, splendid, and unclassifiable oratorio-cum- 
cantata ‘The Seasons’, which he began in 1798 
and completed in 1801. Like his previous great 
choral work, ‘ The Creation’, it was an outcome 
of his two visits to England; of his experience 
there of Handel’s music and of English choral 
singing. But where ‘ The Creation’ had been set 
to an existing English libretto, adapted and 
translated into German by Baron van Swieten, 
the libretto of ‘The Seasons’ was quarried out 
direct by the Baron from Thomson’s poem. 

‘The original was long and pedestrianly reflec- 
tive, so the Baron dealt with it very freely. He 
introduced three characters who provided at a 
stroke some human interest and a chance for solo 
singers, Simon the farmer, Jane his daughter, 
and Lucas her swain, and he borrowed the poem 
of a spinning song by Burger and a ballad by 
Weisse for Jane’s benefit in the last section, 

_£Winter’. The libretto was then written in 
German, keeping as near to Thomson’s words as 
possible, and this German text was then set 
‘by Haydn. When Haydn had completed his task, 
the Baron re-translated the text back into Eng- 
lish to fit Haydn’s music. The results were 
pecuhar. That certain revisions have been carried 
out since then is hardly surprising. 

Haydn had never been so happy over a work 
as when composing ‘ The Creation’; but ‘ The 
Seasons’ proved a very different matter. The 
years of sheer labour took tremendous toll of his 
strength, and considerable friction developed 
between himself and van Swieten, the latter 
desiring to control Haydn’s composition to an 
extent no composer could accept tamely. The 
two men disagreed particularly over some details 
in the last movement of ‘Summer’; where van 
Swieten insisted that the realistic croaking of 
frogs should be introduced. Haydn had to give 
in, but said ‘the French croak’ had been forced 
upon him, and the quarrel lasted a fortnight. 
The Baron, who was a great Handelian, no 
doubt thought that if frogs were good enough 
for Handel in ‘ Israel in Egypt’ they were good 
enough for Haydn. That argument could not 
convince Haydn, but he was hardly in a position 
to gainsay vaniSwieten because the Baron had 
bestowed such substantial benefits upon him as 
the gift of.a travelling carriage for his second 
journey to England, good sums of money, and 
the use of Prince Schwarzenburg’s palace for the 
first performance of ‘ The Creation’. Moreover, 
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van Swieten was an autocrat and an accepted 
arbiter of musical taste in Vienna, that city 
which Dr. Burney had rightly called ‘the im- 
perial seat of music’, and even today he is 
remembered as the friend of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven. 

Until they got well into their work on ‘ The 
Seasons’ neither Haydn nor van Swieten can 
have quite realised the difficulties inherent in 
Thomson’s quadripartite structure. For in con- 
sonance with the astronomical order of the year 
the new oratorio was willy-nilly in four parts, 
each of approximately equal length, with the 
result that each of the several parts became rather 
like a self-contained cantata, and in the aggregate 
the work was very long. But Haydn was capable 
of transcending difficulties and turning them 
into glories. Even if ‘The Seasons’ finished 
him (as he said afterwards) he endowed the work 
itself with perennial life and beauty. 

Where Thomson had prefaced each ‘ Season’ 
with an ‘argument’, a dull summary of the 
contents, Haydn opened each part with an over- 
ture. These reveal an almost Wordsworthian per- 
ception of nature, and are among the most finely 
imaginative things Haydn ever wrote. (In 
modern editions the title of ‘overture’ is 
omitted from ‘ Summer ’, but it exists in the first 
edition.) Each part consists of ten or twelve 
numbers, where recitatives, solos, ensembles, and 
choruses are effectively interspersed. Listeners 
today might be glad to get more of these 
splendid choruses than Haydn wrote, for he 


_treated them with a mastery, a sense of vocal 


colour and contrast, and a free power in advance 
of anything he had done before. Yet neither 
would we relinquish the delightful solos. 
‘Spring’ contains’one of the best known, the 
air ‘ With joy the impatient husbandman’, sung 
by Simon, a character for whom Haydn 
evidently had a special sympathy. Writers long 
ago observed that to illustrate the husbandman 
whistling his ‘wonted lay’ Haydn quoted the 
famous tune from the andante of his ‘ Surprise’ 
Symphony, a joke against himself for which 
Mozart had set a precedent in ‘Don Giovanni’. 
But was it all a joke? I think not, for one day 
I suddenly discovered that the music to the 
words ‘ With joy the impatient husbandman’ is 
a quotation of the theme Haydn had used to 
begin the best of the Trios he dedicated to Mrs. 
Schroeter—the famous one with the Gipsy 
Rondo. She was the attractive widow whom he 
had met on his visits to England, and whom 
he would certainly have married had he been 
free, he told a friend years later. In Simon’s air 
Haydn has remembered everything, for it was in 
March 1792,.the month when the ‘ Surprise’ 
Symphony was first performed, that he and 
Rebecca Schroeter became aware of their tender 


feelings towards each other. Another famous 
movement in this part of ‘ The Seasons’ is the 
chorus ‘Come, gentle spring ’"—music so lovely 
and so fresh that it seems the fulfilment of 
Shakespeare’s ‘lasting spring’. 

The next part, ‘ Summer’, is a wonderful nature 
study throughout, beginning with the dawn of 
day, the sunrise, the torrid noontide followed by 
a tremendous thunderstorm, the music of which 
(a chorus) can well stand comparison with 
Beethoven’s famous storm in the ‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony’, after which Haydn brings his summer 
day full-curve downward to the peace of night 
and sleep. What a life-time of experience lies 
between this lovely pastoral and his own early 
programme music in the symphonies ‘Le 
Matin’, ‘Le Midi’, and ‘ Le Soir’. 

‘Autumn’ contains the strange paean ‘ From 
thee, O Industry, springs every good’, words 
which Haydn viewed wryly but set con- 
scientiously. However, once he had worked 
through the Baron’s smug eulogy of industry 
and the operatically conventional love-making 
of Jane and Lucas, his music bounded forward 
with superb resilience into a series of hunting 
scenes, bringing to life for us those long-gone, 
splendid hunting parties of Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy’s, which Haydn must so often have 
seen. 

Thomson’s poem for ‘ Winter’ covered such a 
strange medley of ideas that van Swieten dealt 
with it drastically. He omitted the Polar regions, 
excised the wolves descending from the Apen- 
nines, and allowed the traveller, lost in the snow, 
to reach a warm cottage full of cheerful people, 
instead of dying miserably of exposure. Jane is 
of course in the cottage, and has a charming 
spinning song with female chorus, and a lively 
ballad. The libretto then switches abruptly to a 
consideration of the seasons as an allegory of 
human life, and the work ends with a trio and a 
great double chorus expressing the vision of that 
glorious morn when God’: word awakes all men 
to the second life, ‘ From pain and death forever 
free’. Strange as are the juxtapositions of the 
libretto, Haydn’s music carries everything along 
‘with it. The eloquence of the final chorus is 
touchingly increased by Haydn’s use there of a 
trumpet solo, thus linking his thoughts with 
Handel’s great movement in ‘ Messiah’, ‘ The 
trumpet shall sound ’. 

The first performance of ‘ The Seasons’ took 
place on April 24, 1801, in the Schwarzenburg 
Palace. Success was immediate. In the words of 
the critic of the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
‘Silent reverence, amazement, and loud en- 
thusiasm alternated, for the powerful appearance 
of colossal visions, the immeasurable abundance 
of splendid ideas surprised and overwhelmed the 
boldest expectations ’. 
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A: Good Cup of Coffee 


you must take trouble to find a blend and 
roast which suits your individual taste. Buy 

a little of it often, so that you enjoy it fresh. Use 

~ enough coffee to make a flavoursome brew. See 
that your eguipment is perfectly clean. Work 


|: is fair to say that, if you want good coffee, 


with freshly drawn cold water brought quickly to 


the boil: there is no life and sparkle to a brew 
if it is made with water that has hissed away 


until it is flat as.a pond. And, on the subject’ 


of boiling, do not let the milk boil for coffee— 
‘flannelly’ boiled milk spoils the flavour. It is, 
. too, worth remembering the old saying: coffee 
boiled is coffee spoiled. 
Those are the main principles of coffee making, 
I think. And here is a serving point: do not 
pour carefully brewed coffee from a hot pot into 
_stone-cold cups. It gives the coffee a shock, and 
takes the delicious sharp edge off its aroma. 
I am told by coffee experts that few coffees 
are at their best by themselves. Blending several 
brings out the best qualities of each—some of 
the East African varieties, perhaps, mixed- with 
others from Brazil and Jamaica. The best plan 
is to go to a reliable grocer for your coffee; and 
experiment with his. blends until you find your 
favourite—unless, of course, you have discovered 
a type sold in a hermetically sealed tin which is 
~ just to your taste. 

About roasting: 
have a choice between three degrees of roasting. 
Here, again, it is worth experimenting, if you 
are prepared to take trouble to find the coffee 
you like best. Perhaps I had better just mention 


in this country we usually. 


By RUTH DREW 


chicory: why is it sometimes added to coffee? 
Its chief effect is to deepen the colour—in fact, 
it is an economy measure to make coffee look 
stronger than it really is. I expect you know that 
chicory is the root of the endive. It is prepared 
by roasting and grinding and is used a good 
deal in France. Some ‘people like its flavour, but 
the true coffee lover will tell you that chicory is 
only a coffee substitute. 

You cannot expect ground coffee to keep its 
true flavour if you store it for longer than a 


week after you get it. And immediately you ’ 


begin using the coffee it must go into an air- 
tight container. A glass bottling jar is really a 
better container than a tin—preferably one with 
a glass cap and a screwband. We do not all like 
exactly the same strength of coffee, but here is 
a general guide to work on: four heaped dessert- 
spoonsful of coffee to one pint of water. Weaker 
than that will be wishy-washy. 

Remember that coffee is temperamental stuff. 
It does not care for coming home in a shopping 
bag cheek by jowl with kippers or cnions. It 
easily picks up flavours like these. And a dirty 
saucepan or coffee pot destroys the precious 
flavour completely. 

Talking of coffee pots reminds me that an 
authority I was listening to the other day said 
he did not agree with the theory that you must 
not, use metal coffee pots, but he did emphasise 
that metal pots in particular must be kept scru- 
pulously clean and properly dried out. He said it 
is best to let them dry out in a warm place—on 
the plate-rack over the stove, perhaps: And they 


should never be put away with their lids shut 
or they will develop a musty flavour. 
— Woman’s Hour?’ 
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SiR READER BULLARD, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.I.E. 
(page 833): Director of the Institute of 
Colonial Studies, Oxford, since 1951; Mini- 
‘ster (later Ambassador) at Teheran, 1939-46; 
author of Britain and the Middle East 

TERENCE PRITTIE (page 834): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE, F.B.A. (page 839): Director 
of Studies, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, since 1925, and Stevenson Research 
Professor of International History, London 
University; author of A Study of History, A 
Survey of International Affairs, etc. 

Str CECIL CARR, K.C.B., Q.C. (page 841): 
sel to the Speaker since 1943; author of 
Concerning English Administrative Law, 
Delegated Legislation, etc. 

CHARLES JANSON (page 843): 
dent of The Economist 

Dr. Kurt BAptT (page 845): art historian, 
painter, sculptor, and ‘musician; author of 
Fohn Constable's Clouds and Eugéne Dela- 
croix: Drawings 

MICHAEL SWAN (page 852): literary journalist; 
spent four months in Mexico at the beginning 
of this year; author of Henry Fames, Ilex and 
Olive, etc: 
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Crossword No. 1,177. Across, Down, and Through. 


The puzzle consists of a three-dimensional ‘ framework’ of five-lettered words. The clues are merely the 
letters, of the words, arranged in spose order; but to make it more difficult four extraneous letters 


are added. 


Tihe five large squares must be considered superimposed, that is, if the answer to 2 T hrough were PINKS, 


it would be inserted as follows: 
in square E. 


P in square A, I in square B, N in square C, K in square D and S 


* Proper’ words are excluded, as also all abbreviations and contractions. 
CLUES : 
Across ‘ Down Through 
1. AAEIMNNSW. 1. HIMOOSTYZ 2. ACHIKNPST, 
8. GHOORTTUYV. 3. EGHILNRTT. 4, AEFGINNRQ 
12. AEPRSSSTX. 5. AACCEPRST. 6. ABCCHLTYY. 
15. ADEJKOSTZ, 15. ACCEHNORS. 7. CEHINORST. 
18. AAENOQSTX. 16. DEEHINRTX. 9. AEHLOTTXZ. 
19. DEEORRRWY. 17. DEIMNOORS. 10. CEHJORSTU. 
20. ABCEOSTTY. 20. BCEEHIORT. 11. ENORSTUYY. 
23. CDEHILLXY. 21. AAELQSSTX. 13. ABEEKRSTX. 
24. EEEHORSTU. 22. AERSSTITY. 14. ENOPQRTUW. 
PENAME Sresiestcnesserss- oS aPC eae eh ae ESC Fee Scat SHORES. ccd cia nape ec hivtvaaictsisteaedeassaeen A ee ee ee 


STRESS SPU Te, tas cat acetic Rect nedesasesGeowuywan-cteums-undee 


By Hereward Wyke 


Prizes (for the first three 
correct solutions opened): 


Book tokens, 
value 30s., 
21s., and 
12s. 6d. 
respectively 


Closing date: 
First post on 
Thursday, 
November 27 


Prizewinners: 
1st prize: H. J. Hib- 
berd. (Brierfield); 
2nd prizes H;2 8: 
Tribe (Sutton); 3rd 
prize: A. G. Stripp 
(Beckenham) 


NOTES 


The writers concerned were: Charles Montagu Doughty; 
Thomas Stearns Eliot; James Elroy Flecker; Edward Morgan 
Forster; George Robert Gissing;. Henry Rider Haggard; 
Alfred Edward Housman; Jerome Kiapka Jerome; WJliam 
Somerset Maugham; Giles Lytton Strachey; W lam Make- 
peace Thackeray; Herbert George Wells; William Hale 
White; Francis Brett Young. 


24A. *“Comus’, 1. 790, SD. Emily Bronté, * A little 
While’. 34D. ‘ _ Lycidas 1. 106, 36D, © Il Henry: Vi7, 
1¥, 07. The two ‘ concealed ’ names were Lutwidge (Charles 


Lutwidge Dodgson) and Dekker. NCLS is allowed as an 
alternative to NKLS in 53A. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “‘into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D... Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby, 
Learn the essential technique by post— 
the Regent way. In a fascinating course 
you are shown how to get plots, how 
to construct, and where to sell MSS. 

Post this ‘advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept, LJ/12A), Palace Gate, 
London, W,8—enclosing a 24d. stamp— 
for “Stories that Sell Today” (a special 
bulletin) and “‘flow to Succeed as a 
Writer "’ (an informative prospectus). 


SPECIALISED POSTAL ~ TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.: and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of ‘Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today. for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
__-_ST_ ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 
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Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 
. . . indisputably the 


world’s greatest 


work of reference 


Encyclopaedia Britannica brings 
the sum total of the world’s 
knowledge into your home— 
knowledge which in Britannica 

comes to you in over 40,000 

articles, 38 million words, 

nearly 17,500 illustrations, 736 
maps (200 of which are in full 
colour) and numbers among its 
4,108 contributors from 62 coun- 

tries, 35 Nobel Prizewinners. ~ 
No other Encyclopaedia in the 
world can compare with Britannica 
for size and scope. It represents 
pethaps the greatest publishing 


Addivess: stu seguasees tases agtteds Ge Sura eens 


THE-LISTENER 
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feat of all time. To make Britannica 
easy for YOU to own, there is the 
monthly subscription plan. Post 


coupon below TODAY for fullest 
details. 


neyclopaedia Britannica 


mm 20ST THIS COUPON TODAY —— 


| 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Ltd., (Dept. L.6) 102 Dean St., London, W.1 
| Niautézsyicsarestn ieee 
| 
| 


] 
J 
. Please let me have complete | 
details of the latest Encylo- 
paedia Britannica, including | 
particulars of. the two valu- 
able Surplementary Services | 
and the»subscription methods 
of payment. i] 


MORE PAPER ON THE WAY 


The recent fall by nearly 30% in the price of foreign imported newsprint means 


larger papers soon—and bigger opportunities for writers. 


Now is the time to learn 


how to write and where to sell—with a steadily expanding market. ahead of you. 


The London School of Journalism, producer of thousands of successful writers, 
can shorten the road to acceptance, give you professional grooming, and help you to 


enlarge your income by writing. 


If you can write you can always make money. 


The LSJ has for 31 years enjoyed the patronage of the great newspaper proprietors 


and editors. 


Its. present ‘patrons are the Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose, Sir Frank 


Newnes, Bt.. Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E.,-Sir Newman Flower, 


and Dr, C, E. M. Joad, M.A., D.Litt. 


If you are attracted to writing, get in touch now with the LSJ. "The fees are low, 


advice is free and there is no time limit. 
your covering letter-to: 


If you wish, you may send a trial MS. with 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


" MUSeum 4574, 


“There are LSJ students all over the world.”” 


FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 

Everything seems to-fit like a jigsaw puzzle. 
You actually read, write and speak French 
all the time, which gives you confidence. 
You know that it will only be a matter of time 
until you master the language: (1.1226) 

This letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 
by the Pelman method, 

This wonderful method enables you to learn 
a foreign language without using a word 
of English. ‘Grammatical complexities are 
eliminated. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of H.M. Forces, 


The Pelman method ‘s explained in four 
little books, one for each language: 
French, Spanish, German, italian. 
State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return, together with a 
specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street. 
London, W.1. 


This message means the same 
all ‘the world over. How 


splendid if -one could as 
easily communicate with 


people of all nationalities by 
means of one common lan- 
guage. It can be done if you 


know Esperanto, the inter- 
national language which is 
now being spoken by people 
in every part of the world. 
A_ Correspondence Course costs only 
10s., including textbook, dictionary and 
correction of exercises. Send stamp for 
full particulars. 
Dept. L4d, 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
7140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 
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London University 


D EG R c ES_ open to all 


A Degree of the University of London can be 
taken without residence or attendance at lectures, 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by 
post for the relative examinations (‘wo only are 
required under certain conditions) for Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, Divinity, 
Music, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 


F om 1920-1951 more than 34,000 U,C,C. 
students PASSED London University exams. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


Ne) UNIVERSITY 
y CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


A VALUABLE BOOK 

which details the Training offered by E.M.1. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office | 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 


POST NOW TO: -E.M.1. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME ..... 
ADDRESS. ‘ 


FIRE! 


WHICH COLOUR 


NU-SWIFT ? 


Red, Blue or black? Distinctive 

colours for different fire risks prevent 

costly errors. Are your extinguishers 

the right colours?) Write, or phone 
Elland 2852, for free advice. 

NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND - YORKS _ 

In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


aa 
LAFFITTE 


PIANISTS 
USING 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO. COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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